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WEATHER-SIGNS IN VIRGIL 


By L. A. S. JERMYN 
PART II 


E come now to the signs of fair weather; and the first five lines 
are important: 


nec minus ex imbri soles et aperta serena 
prospicere et certis poteris cognoscere signis. 
nam neque tum stellis acies obtunsa videtur, 
nec fratris radiis obnoxia surgere luna, 
tenuia nec lanae per caelum vellera ferri. 


By definite signs no less will you be able 

To forecast sunny, clear, and rainless days 

After the rain, or know it has set fair. 

Then seen, the stars’ keen brilliance is not dulled; 
Rises no sunlit moon; no woolly cloudlets 

Flock over heav’n. 


My present rendering, which, I find, agrees very nearly with Mackail’s, 
corrects my little book, The Singing Farmer,2 and centuries of com- 
mentators. I arrived at the interpretation by way of Aratus; but careful 
construing of the Latin produces the same result. In his first two lines 
Virgil draws a clear distinction, as his predecessors do not, between 
portents of fine weather and signs that it has set fair. For the phrase 
soles et aperta serena, which may be paraphrased as ‘set-fair conditions’, 
is governed by both prospicere and cognoscere. In the next line tum refers 
to the same phrase; and the whole passage, from this point to the words 
et ovantes gutture corvi, is a series of affirmations of phenomena which 
belong, and denials of such as do not belong, to set-fair conditions. 
From nam neque tum stellis ... to... vellera ferri Virgil is saying that 
typical of such conditions are nights of brilliant starlight, moonless and 
cloudless: and he is right. It is, in a sense, immaterial whether you take 
nec with surgere or with obnoxia: in either case the moon will not show 
enough light to obscure the stars. This is obvious, of course, if she does 
not rise; and it should be equally obvious if she is ‘not sunlit’; for she 


' Georgics i. 393-7: 2 T have corrected it at other points also. 
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has no light of her own. In every lunar month (a) there is one night 
on which the moon does not appear; (6) there are nights on which she 
rises so late as not to be noticed; (c) on the first two nights she is so 
slightly lit as to make scarcely any difference to the starlight; and this 
is the only justification for taking mec with obnoxia. (I am assuming that 
fratris radiis obnoxia, ‘indebted to her brother’s rays’, does mean ‘sunlit’. 
What else can it mean?) Finally, if Virgil’s moon were, as commentators 
imagine, preternaturally bright, his starlight would be obtunsa, which 
it is not. 

The parallel passage in Aratus runs, in English, as follows : ‘But when 
the clear light from the stars is dimmed, though no thronging clouds 
pass over them, nor other darkness nor the moon obscure them, but sud- 
denly of themselves they grow pale as they move, think this no longer 
a sign of calm, but look out for storm.’! By the ‘self-dimming’ I take 
it that Aratus really means a certain amount of humidity, though not 
enough to be called ‘mist’: in simpler language the stars ‘look hazy’. 
By ‘other darkness’ he must mean mist or fog. Virgil has altered the 
storm-sign to a picture of set-fair conditions by the simple expedient 
of eliminating the haziness. His tenuia lanae vellera is an interesting 


composite recollection of this passage in Aratus and of the lines already 
quoted in translation, 


TOAAGKI A’ Epyopéveov UeTav vée~ea trpoTrc&poibev 
ola paAiota TréKoici éoiKdéTa ivAdAAovTat. 


(Diosemeiai 206-7.) 
The sign of the halcyon, 


non tepidum ad solem pennas in litore pandunt 
dilectae Thetidi alcyones,” 


comes from Aristotle, not from Aratus. Kynaston, in a very interesting 
note on Theocritus, Jdyll vii. 57, argues that the bird is probably the 
common Mediterranean tern; and had he been able to supply photo- 
graphs of the Eretrian coins on which the bird is represented, they might 
have clinched a tiresome argument. The question of identity, however, 
is irrelevant here: Virgil probably had in mind (1) what Kynaston calls 
‘the popular delusion’ as to the bird’s breeding-time about the winter 
solstice, and the coincident fine weather; (2) the passage in Aratus, 
quoted above, on gulls and wild duck beating their wings ashore 
as a sign of wind. Substituting the halcyon for the gulls and wild 


duck, he says that no halcyon spreads its wings on shore during a fine 
spell. 


? Diosemeiai 281-6. 2 Georgics i. 398-9. 
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In the lines non ore solutos | immundi meminere sues iactare maniplos 
Virgil has given us the converse of both the Aratean sign and the Aratean 
pig! For in Aratus the sow savaging the refuse is ‘no indication of fair 
weather’ ; in Virgil it is the far more vigorous and dangerous boar which, 
on sunny days, forgets to worry and toss the straw. We thus get a picture 
of enormous potential energy at rest. 

The line at nebulae magis ima petunt campoque recumbunt? is an abridge- 
ment of lines 256-8 of the Diosemeiai, which may be rendered thus: 
‘But if a foggy cloud be stretched along the base of a high hill while the 
topmost peaks are seen to be clear, the weather will be very fine.’ Low- 
lying mist, after a night-rain (or a heavy dewfall), is not a bad indication 
that fine weather has begun: evaporation has started, and will continue 
as the sun rises higher. 

One and the same passage in Aratus gives Virgil both his noctua3 and 
the joyous rooks; but whereas Aratus’ ‘night-owl’ is merely gentle in 
utterance as a sign of abating storm, Virgil’s moctua, probably the ‘little’ 
owl, beginning at sunset, cries ‘in vain’ late into the night. The belief 
among countrymen that certain birds cry for rain (witness Virgil’s 
raven!) is almost world-wide; and I think the implication of nequiquam 
must be that rain will not come in answer to the little owl’s prayer. If 
you have heard the little owl, you will agree with Virgil’s implied pathos. 
Recently I had the opportunity of testing, in a single instance, the valid- 
ity of this sign. On the afternoon of 26 August 1948 I went into Exmouth 
Hospital for an operation on the morrow. The day had been fine, though 
dull and just after sunset I heard a little owl crying from a garden near 
by. After a fitful sleep I awoke at 11.30 p.m., and the owl was still 
crying. There followed no less than five days of sunny weather without 
a drop of rain! 


The passage in Aratus on the ‘night-owl’ and the rooks may be 
rendered thus: 


“Then let the quiet flame of the lamp and the quiet singing of the night-owl 
be to you a sign of abating storm; also the quiet, varying note of the crow 
as she caws at dusk, and the rooks when in single loneliness they utter two 
notes, then several hurried screams, and when in fuller chorus and loud- 
voiced they are thinking of bed. You would consider them joyous with their 
shrill screaming and their flight about the foliage, and in the way in which they 
settle on the roosting-tree and flap their wings as they turn round and round.’* 


Aratus, no less than Virgil, must have been fond of rooks; but if you 
now consider the Virgilian passage, you will notice, first of all, that, 


' Georgics i. 399-400; Diosemeiai 390-1. 2 Georgics i. 401. 
3 Ibid. 402-3. * Diosemeiai 267-77. 
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while the picture is similar, there has been some compression, and yet 
something has been added from personal observation: 

tum liquidas corvi presso ter gutture voces 

aut quater ingeminant, et saepe cubilibus altis, 

nescio qua praeter solitum dulcedine laeti, 

inter se in foliis strepitant:' 

Three or four times falls soft from tightened throats 

The clear ‘Caw, caw’ of rooks; while oft, on high,— 

By what delight I know not, strangely glad— 

They raise a bedtime chatter among the leaves. 


The two notes of which Aratus speaks are obviously ‘Caw, caw’ (or 
‘Kahr, Kahr’) which Virgil renders by voces ingeminant :2 but—and here 
is the point—he says that the rooks utter their ‘Caw, caw’ three or four 
times before breaking out into general bedtime chatter: the two notes, 
moreover, are uttered presso gutture, ‘with throats constricted’ ; and no 
modern rook-watcher could describe the sound better. Furthermore, 
what has happened to that curious tautology, yoUvoi gpnuaion, which I 
have translated ‘in single loneliness’? Has Virgil discarded it as a mere 
oddity? No; he has transferred it to his picture of the raven, where 
it sparkles with delicious merriment just because the overtone is dis- 
cordant.3 
In giving his reasons for the joy of the rooks, Virgil is saying as clearly 
as possible, though in Epicurean language, “This is no portent of changes 
to come, but a sign that the rain is over and fair weather already here’: 
iuvat imbribus actis 

progeniem parvam dulcisque revisere nidos: 

haud equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 

ingenium aut rerum fato prudentia maior; 

verum ubi tempestas et caeli mobilis umor 

denset erant quae rara modo, et quae densa relaxat, 

vertuntur species animorum, et pectora motus 

nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, 

concipiunt: hinc ille avium concentus in agris 

et laetae pecudes et ovantes gutture corvi.* 


There is a passage on the rare and the dense in one of the letters of 
Epicurus; and there is a passage in Lucretius which we can see was 
hovering on the borderline of Virgil’s consciousness as he wrote— 


1 Georgics i. 410-13. 

2 He does not mean that they are calling for ‘doubles’. 

3 The first two notes of the rooks after storm are like a sob, presso gutture, 
of half-realized joy. There is nothing like this about the sly raven! 

* Georgics i. 413-20. 
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et pectora motus 
nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, 
concipiunt ; 


for these lines recall the Jonge alias alio iaciunt in tempore voces of the 
earlier poet.' Here the overtone is in perfect harmony; for Lucretius 
is arguing that even animals have a language to express the varied 
emotions of fear and hate, love and joy. 

Since the controversy over the Ciris-poem has not yet been settled, 
it is unsafe to say much, from the literary point of view, about the 
passage on Nisus and Scylla? which Virgil inserts between the noctua 
and the rooks. If the Ciris is, as Mr. Jackson Knight thinks it may be, 
an early Virgilian adaptation of some lost Alexandrian work, then Virgil 
has merely transferred his own lines bodily, and very effectively, to a 
new context. The mythology is irrelevant to our purpose. Nisus is 
probably the peregrine-falcon: Scylla, the ciris, has not been identified. 
So far as my observation goes (and I have frequently watched a species 
of grey eagle at this game in north Johore), a bird of prey naturally 
chooses, for the pursuit of a small bird in the upper air, a day on which 
it is unlikely that there will be any rapid change from clear to cloudy 
skies ; for clouds would afford cover to his quarry. Such pursuit, there- 
fore, is an excellent indication of set-fair conditions. 

When reading the solar and lunar signs in the De Signis and the 
Diosemeiai, one is rather bewildered by their number: Virgil’s selection 
is brief, bold, and vivid; and he has made changes which may be signifi- 
cant. In lines 51-5 of the Diosemeiai Aratus writes: “The moon being 
slender and clear about the third day indicates fair weather: if she is 
slender and ruddy, it means wind: but if rather thick and with blunted 
horns she show a ghostly glimmer on the third and fourth nights, she is blurred 
by the south wind or by imminent rain.’ About ‘slender and clear’ there 
is no difficulty: ‘slender and ruddy’ must mean the appearance which 
you notice when sunlight reflected from the earth makes the rest of the 
orb, within the crescent, faintly visible: ‘rather thick’ must mean that 
the whole crescent is blurred, not merely the tips. Virgil remarks that 
under this condition the moon, in Elizabethan language, ‘looks hollowly’ : 
for it is only the third of these appearances which he considers: 


luna revertentis cum primum colligit ignis 


si nigrum obscuro comprenderit aera cornu 
maximus agricolis pelagoque parabitur imber.* 


™ Lucr. De R.N. v. 1081. 2 Georgics i. 404-9. 3 Ibid. 427-9. 
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If, when the moon comes gathering light anew, 
Her dim horns hold black nothing, heavy rain 
Is labouring up for farmers and the sea. 


The phrase revertentis cum primum colligit ignis, ‘when she first ge‘ ers 
her returning fires’, indicates a stronger glow than is present in the new 
moon. It is Virgil’s way of pointing to the third and fourth nights, 
which the Greeks considered the most important for prognostication. 
It is noteworthy that he takes the blurred appearance of the moon at 
this time to be an omen of rain only (as we do): it is possible that here 
he was following Italian folk-lore. 

In lines 67~71 of the Diosemeiai Aratus tells you to watch the moon 
as she waxes from half to full, and again as she wanes from full to half: 
if at any time during this period she is ruddy, you may expect a wind. 
Virgil in his terse phrase, vento semper rubet aurea Phoebe, paints a 
charming picture of the golden-haired goddess, her cheeks aglow in the 
rising gale. 

Aratus writes, “The signs of the third and fourth day betoken the 
weather up to the half-moon’, that is to say, for the next three or four 
days. I thought at first that here Virgil’s statement erred on the side 
of optimism : 

sin ortu quarto (namque is certissimus auctor) 
pura neque obtunsis per caelum cornibus ibit, 


totus et ille dies et qui nascentur ab illo 
exactum ad mensem pluvia ventisque carebunt.' 


He means that if on the fourth night the whole crescent is clear through- 
out its course over the heavens, you will have twenty-four days of fine 
weather. But the change may have been made deliberately from personal 
observation of the Italian climate. An anticyclone of twenty-four days’ 
duration is not unknown in England. 

In § 11 of the De Signis we find: ‘Again, if the sun when it rises has 
a black mark, or if it rises out of clouds, it is a sign of rain; while, if 
at sunrise there are rays shooting out before the actual rising, it is a sign 
of rain and also of wind.’ In § 26 there is an addition to this: ‘If at dawn 
his rays are parted, some pointing to the north and some to the south, 
while the orb itself is clearly seen between, it is a sign of rain and 
wind.’ Aratus says much the same, and both writers mention the 
appearance of the sun as a hollow disk, which Virgil expresses by 
medioque refugerit orbe (i.e. the rim alone is bright). The statement of 


? Georgics i. 432-5; cf. Diosemeiai 74-6. 
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Aratus is longer than that of the De Signis and, moreover, contains, 
in the middle, a fair-weather sign which I shall shortly be quoting. The 
point for us is that Virgil brings the thing home to his husbandmen: 
in fact he drives it home with his sounding hailstorm at the end in place 
of rain; furthermore, he gives you a feeling of something amplius, a 
larger atmosphere, with his touch of mythology in the Alexandrian 
manner: 

ille ubi nascentem maculis variaverit ortum 

conditus in nubem medioque refugerit orbe, 

suspecti tibi sint imbres: namque urget ab alto 

arboribusque satisque Notus pecorique sinister. 

aut ubi sub lucem densa inter nubila sese 

diversi rumpent radii, aut ubi pallida surget 

Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile, 

heu, male tum mitis defendet pampinus uvas; 

tam multa in tectis crepitans salit horrida grando." 


ubi pallida surget . .. Aurora was probably suggested by another passage 
in the Diosemeiai, lines 113-15: ‘And be not heedless of rain when 
a thick mist rises before the sun, after which he himself rises with 
radiance lacking.’ But here you have only the bald scientific statement, 
no sudden rush of pity for the poor mortal condemned to an immortality 
of advancing age while his bride remains eternally beautiful and young. 

In his first sunset-sign, caeruleus pluviam denuntiat, igneus Euros 
(‘purple means rain, flame-colour brings a gale’), Virgil has fixed the 
best time for observing a sign which, according to his authorities, holds 
good for any time of the day if you are able to observe it; and now, for 
the first time, he brings himself into the picture: 


sin maculae incipient rutilo immiscerier igni, 
omnia tum pariter vento nimbisque videbis 
fervere. non illa quisquam me nocte per altum 
ire neque ab terra moneat convellere funem.? 


Did he foresee that, years later, a rough voyage from Greece would be 
too much for his fevered frame? 

The last sign in Virgil’s main passage appears in Aratus as follows: 
‘If the hour for loosing oxen find the sun thus clear, and in the evening 
he set clear with gentle gleam, in the coming dawn also he will be 
attended by fine weather.’3 Virgil makes us feel the freshness with his 
waving woodlands and a ‘dark’ north wind which somehow clears the 

? Georgics i. 441-9; cf. Diosemeiai go-2 and 96-9. 


2 Georgics i. 453-7; cf. Diosemetai 104-5; De Signis, § 27. 
3 Diosemeiai 93-5. 
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sky. The three lines in which Virgil does this, and the next five, are so 
illuminating for the study of his art that I quote them together: 


at si cum referetque diem condetque relatum 
lucidus orbis erit, frustra terrebere nimbis 

et claro silvas cernes Aquilone moveri. 

denique quid vesper serus vehat, unde serenas 
ventus agat nubes, quid cogitet umidus Auster, 

sol tibi signa dabit. solem quis dicere falsum 
audeat? ille etiam caecos instare tumultus 

saepe monet fraudemque et operta tumescere bella.? 
But if, restoring day and closing it, 

The sun’s whole orb be clear, then vain will be 
Your fear of showers: you will see woods a-dance 
In a dark norther, sweeping skies clear blue. 

By signs the sun himself will show to you 

What load makes evening drag so slow a pace; 

And who dare call him liar as he foretells 

The quarter whence the rainless clouds come driven, 
Wet mischief which Sirocco purposes, 

Rumbles of hid, but imminent, revolt, 

Hooded conspiracy, darkly swelling war? 


Mr. Jackson Knight, in his Roman Vergil, has pointed out the play of 
oxymoron in claro Aquilone, serenas nubes, and umidus Auster ; for Aquilo, 
according as it is derived from aqua or aquilus, means the ‘wet’ or the 
‘dark’ wind, the latter derivation being the more probable ; Auster means 
literally the ‘dry’ wind, Sirocco. The origin of the idea, though not of 
the oxymoron, in the first and last phrases, is to be found in § 36 of the 
De Signis, where it is written, “The chief sky-clearing winds are Thrakias 
[NNW.], Argestes [NW.], and, next after these, Aparktias [N.]’; and 
in the sentence next but one before this, ‘The winds which, more than 
any others, make the sky thick with cloud and completely cover it are, 
firstly, Kaikias [NE.], secondly, Lips [SW.]’. Here you have, in the 
opposite order, your clarus Aquilo—‘sky-clearing (dark) north wind’— 
and your umidus Auster—wet Sirocco’—in close conjunction as they are 
in Virgil. To serenas nubes there is an exact parallel in De Signis, § 31, 
‘rainless clouds in summer indicate wind’. For the sun as indicating ‘the 
quarter whence the rainless clouds come driven’, we have to go back 
only one sentence in the De Signis to find: ‘If the sky be overcast in 
whatever quarter the sun is first seen, there will be wind from that 
quarter’. I was inclined to regard the play of oxymoron in the Virgilian 
passage as something in the nature of a happy accident, clarus Aquilo 
Georgics i. 458-65. 
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being a literal translation of ai®pios étrapxtias, ‘sky-clearing north wind’, 
nubes serenas of ai KnAdAes vepéAcn, ‘rainless clouds’, and umidus, as 
applied to Auster, summing up what the De Signis has to say about Aiy. 
But in the Greek ai knAcdAes vepéAcn is separated from aifpios dtrapKtias 
and Aiy by five paragraphs: in Virgil all three are in close conjunction, 
and have, moreover, been very carefully selected. It is clear, therefore, 
that the triple oxymoron is a piece of deliberate art, and art which almost 
‘escapes notice being art’. Now I could not believe that Virgil was 
merely playing about with a literary form: if the use of the form was 
deliberate, there must be a reason for it beyond itself. Suddenly I 
realized what should have been obvious all the time. By juxtaposition 
an oxymoron emphasizes the contrast between expectation and what 
actually happens. In the first two instances you have a happy reversal 
of expectation, a wind from a dark quarter, which nevertheless clears 
the sky, and clouds from which rain might be expected but does not 
come. The third instance, however, is exactly opposite in feeling to the 
other two, and is made additionally ominous by the use of the word 
cogitet. To bring out what I think is the full meaning of quid cogitet 
umidus Auster it is necessary to transfer the epithet and render thus: 
‘wet mischief which Sirocco purposes’ or ‘is plotting’. We are now 
prepared for fraudem, caecos tumultus, and ‘the smylere with the knife 
under the cloke’. 

The sign of the nut-tree, which occurs in an earlier passage (i. 187- 
92), is worthy of careful study. In the Enquiry into Plants, vii. xiii. 6, 
Theophrastus writes of squill (oxiAAa), ‘It makes three flowerings, of 
which the first appears to mark the first time for sowing grain, the second 
the middle one, and the third the last one ; for according as these flower- 
ings have occurred, so the crops usually turn out’. In De Signis, § 55, 
squill is omitted, but the same kind of language is used of three fruitings 
of the mastic (oxivos or Pistacia lentiscus): we are told that ‘according 
as one or other of these fruiting-times turns out best and produces the 
most abundant fruit, so will be the success of the corresponding time 
of sowing’. Aratus brings the mastic and the squill together in lines 319- 
31 of the Diosemeiai, showing that, whether he was debtor or creditor 
to the author of De Signis, he certainly knew the Enquiry. The incom- 
plete Ciceronian fragment on the mastic has no bearing on the Virgilian 
passage, which runs as follows: 


contemplator item cum se nux plurima silvis 
induet in florem et ramos curvabit olentis; 

si superant fetus, pariter frumenta sequentur, 
magna cum magno veniet tritura calore; 
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at si luxuria foliorum exuberat umbra, 
nequiquam pinguis palea teret area culmos. 


Mark in the woods, too, when the nut-tree dons 
Flounces of bloom, her fragrant branches drooping; 
If nuts abound, your harvest will keep pace, 

And a grand threshing follow with hot days: 

But if dark foliage thicken on the trees, 

Rich but in straw your threshing will be vain. 


What precisely has happened? 

At this point I felt the need of expert advice ; so I wrote to the Director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, laying all my evidence before him, 
and asking particularly whether the squill, Urginea maritima, actually 
did flower three times, and, if not, whether the author of De Signis was 
correcting both Theophrastus and Aratus in omitting squill altogether 
and giving only the mastic. I think we shall all of us be grateful for his 
reply. Here is the greater part of it: 

12th January, 1949. 
Dear Sir, 

Your letter of 4th January raises some interesting problems in the inter- 
pretation of Theophrastus, Aratus and Virgil, but I fear we can give you little 
conclusive help in solving them. 

The original passage in Theophrastus referring to the three flowerings of 
squill does not seem botanically intelligible unless it is assumed that the word 
squill (oxiAAa) is used by Theophrastus in a generic sense. If that were so, 
the three flowerings might refer to separate species of squill which flower at 
different seasons. There are several spring-flowering and autumn-flowering 
species in the Mediterranean which might easily be confused. If oxiAAa does 
refer solely to Urginea maritima we are unable to interpret the passage. 

In the case of the mastic (cyivos) there does not seem to be even this possi- 
bility of interpretation. This tree apparently flowers in early summer and 
fruits in the autumn. Can it be the author of De Signis who has introduced 
confusion by replacing oxiAAa by oyivos? 

As to the relation of Theophrastus and Aratus to Virgil, you doubtless have 
good reasons for connecting them, but it does seem open to doubt whether 
the small fruit of the mastic would have been described by Virgil as nux, a 
word normally used for a larger, hard-shelled nut... . 


Yours very truly, 
? (for Director). 


The mastic is, I believe, a native not of Italy, but of Greece:! it is 
possible, therefore, that Virgil, at this time, had never seen one. There 
appear to be several alternatives: he may have accepted the mastic from 


? Italy has the Pistacia vera. 
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Aratus, and, not knowing the tree, have made a bad guess in calling it 
nux: or, because flowering and fruiting seem to have become closely 
connected in his brain with the same prognostication, he may have based 
his own passage on a vague memory of both squill and mastic in Aratus, 
applying that memory to some nut-tree with which he is familiar, but 
whose name he leaves us to guess. Sargeaunt and Royds plump for the 
walnut, R. D. Blackmore for hazel; and an old friend of mine in north 
Oxford tells me that when her almond-tree (not strictly a mux, of course) 
has a good crop of fruit, it is always a good year for the garden. Person- 
ally I am inclined to think it is a composite tree, that never was, with 
flowers of squill and fruit of the mastic! You may take your choice: 
de nucibus nil nisi bon-bons! But what glorious poetry! Opening, as if he 
has something solemn to tell you, with the heavy Lucretian quadri- 
syllable, contemplator, Virgil proceeds to give you an exquisite word- 
painting of the nut-tree slipping into her flowery dress and bending 
her fragrant boughs, with the good or bad harvesting foretold by her 
nut-crop. Induet in florem—from what source came that lovely meta- 
phor? I think I can tell you. You remember how, at the beginning of 
the Georgics, Virgil calls all the deities of the countryside to witness that 
their beneficence is the theme of his song. In those three words, so rich 
in the fullness of meaning, the Dryad has answered. She is there! 
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GALEN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT! 


By D. E. EICHHOLZ 


se was born at Pergamum in A.D. 130 or, more likely, 129.2 
His father Nicon, a man of means, was well educated and kindly, 
but his mother ‘was most irascible, so much so that she would sometimes 
bite her servants, and was always shouting and always battling with my 
father, even more so than Xanthippe with Socrates’ (5 K. 40).3 This was 
a difficult home, particularly for an only son, as we must suppose Galen 
to have been. But his father attended carefully to his upbringing. At 
14 he began to study logic, and a little later the philosophy of all the 
chief sects. His choice of a profession he also owed to his father, who 
was prompted by a dream to let him study medicine. There were 
dangers, as Galen later saw (19 K. 59), in studying medicine and philo- 
sophy together, as he now at 17 proceeded to do. But he did not suc- 
cumb, and the following hypothetical description may be taken as true 
of himself at this time (De nat. fac. 111. x. 179, Loeb Classical Library, 
ed. A. J. Brock, 2 K 179): ‘A man who wishes to gain more than 
ordinary knowledge of his subject must at the outset be exceptional both 
in his natural gifts and in his early training. And when he reaches 
adolescence, he must have a frenzied enthusiasm for the truth, like one 
possessed; neither by day nor by night must he cease straining and 
striving to master all that has been said by the most famous of the 
ancients.’ His first medical instructor was Satyrus, with whom he 
studied for four years. Then Nicon died when Galen was 20, and he 
left Pergamum for Smyrna, where he studied medicine with Pelops, a 
competent but conceited man, and Platonism with Albinus. Further 
travels took him finally to Alexandria, where he completed his training. 
At the age of 27 he returned to Pergamum and was soon appointed 
surgeon to the local gladiators who performed in honour of the imperial 
cult at meetings of the provincial diet (13 K. 599-600). 

What happened next is obscure. Galen left for Rome, his absence 
from Pergamum being prolonged, if not actually caused, by otdors 
(14 K. 622). Although this may have been no more than a municipal 


? A shortened version of a paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association held at Bristol in April 1950. 

2 See J. Ilberg, ‘Aus Galens Praxis’, Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische 
Altertum, xv, 1905, p. 277, n. I. 

3 K. = Kiihn’s edition; the first figure refers to the volume, the second to 
the page. 
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squabble of the kind described by Dio Chrysostom (Discourse 46), it 
seems likely that persons inimical to Galen were in control. 

Galen was now 32, and was about to enter upon the most critical 
period of his life. In Rome he soon made his mark as a practising 
physician, but his impatience? brought him into conflict with other 
doctors (19 K. 13), and he felt himself to be menaced by them. “They 
plotted against me’ (16 K. 455), and he feared that he might be driven 
away or poisoned (14 K. 602, 623-4). So he lay low. ‘I stayed another 
three years in Rome, and when the great plague broke out, immediately 
left the city and hurried back to my home’ (19 K. 17).3 Galen suspected 
that Marcus Aurelius might try to retain him in his service and took 
elaborate precautions to keep his departure secret (14 K. 648 ff.). But 
shortly after reaching Pergamum, he received the imperial summons 
which he dreaded (19 K. 17). He was to accompany Marcus and Verus 
to Germany as a court physician. This was in the year 168. In the 
following spring, however, Marcus was persuaded to release Galen by a 
report that Asclepius was against the project. This may have been no 
more than a diplomatic fiction, but the incident shows that Galen had 
learnt something of the ways of the world. So he was left behind to act 
as physician to the imperial heir, Commodus, a congenial post which 
left him time for putting many of his notes into permanent shape 
(19 K. 19-21). Buth is dealings with other members of his profession 
were not much happier than before (14 K. 650). 

After Marcus returned to Rome in 176, Galen remained in close touch 
with him and received a handsome compliment, which Galen himself 
does not fail to record, for diagnosing a complaint which had baffled 
the emperor’s regular attendants (14 K. 658-60). At this time, too, an 
event took place which seems to have been a turning-point in Galen’s life, 
namely his successful defence in public of his anatomical theories 
(19 K. 22). Galen’s period of storm and stress was not ended by this 
triumph, for he never quite outgrew it. Nevertheless for the last twenty 
years of his life autobiographical evidence is scanty, and we may suppose 
that nothing impressed him so painfully as the experiences of his middle 
thirties and their aftermath. 

1 It could not have been the Parthian War, as has been supposed. See, for 
instance, J. Ilberg, op. cit., p. 288, and J. Walsh, Annals of Medical History, 
1931, pp. 195-208. Walsh’s articles on Galen in this and other journals are 
full of detail, but are often unsound. 

2 On one occasion (14 K. 627 ff.) he called his audience ‘sceptical louts’ 
(&ypoixoTruppwveiol) and stalked out of the room. 


3 He was not running away from the plague, which swept Italy two years 
later. It is mentioned merely to indicate the date (A.D. 166). 
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During Commodus’ principate it appears that Galen had no intimate 
relations with the court (14 K. 65) and that he once more visited Per- 
gamum (12 K. 173). His ties with his native city remained firm, as we 
can see from a passage which sums up many of his activities (6 K. 307): 
‘I was a slave to the duties of my profession, and made myself useful in 
many ways to my friends, kinsmen, and townsfolk; and spent the 
greater part of each night awake, sometimes because of my sick patients, 
and sometimes for the sake of all that is good in study.’ There is no 
reference here or elsewhere to a wife or children. 

Later Galen worked for Septimius Severus (14 K. 65), but there is no 
evidence to show that he was in charge of a free ‘dispensary system’, as 
has been suggested.' Galen (14 K. 210 ff.) compliments Septimius and 
Caracalla on keeping a supply of drugs for their friends, and then men- 
tions three cases in which they had been of use, with only one of which 
had he himself been concerned. The reference belongs to the year 198 
or later and must fall within a few months of his death, if Suidas is right 
in stating that he died at 70. 

This sketch will have brought out some of Galen’s merits, his astonish- 
ing energy, efficiency, and devotion to his work; it will also have hinted 
at his less amiable qualities, his conceit, impatience, and aggressiveness. 
But let us be clear about one thing. If we can believe Galen’s own 
testimony, he was not a hot-tempered man. He had despised anger 
ever since, as a lad, he had seen a man ‘trying to open a door. . . and 
biting the lock, kicking the door, cursing the gods, glaring as if he were 
mad, and all but frothing at the mouth like a wild boar. So I loathed 
anger, and no one saw me disgraced by it any more’ (5 K. 16). *AdAutria, 
freedom from annoyance, he prized as the best of virtues, remaining 
‘unperturbed at daily events, as I saw my father to be’ (5 K. 42). But 
freedom from annoyance does not include freedom from righteous 
indignation, as we can see from his denunciation of the shortcomings of 
his own profession. To these we must now turn, partly for their own 
interest and partly because they deeply influenced Galen’s conception of 
what a doctor should be. 

In Galen’s view the profession was intellectually and morally bank- 
rupt. On the one side stood ignorance and intellectual laziness, on the 
other levity and greed. To take the first of these first, ‘I find’, he says 
(De nat. fac. 111. x, 2 K. 179), ‘that many things which have been com- 
pletely proved by the ancients are unintelligible to many of our con- 
temporaries owing to their ignorance. Or rather laziness prevents them 
from even trying to understand them, or if they have understood them, 

' By M. Platnauer, Septimius Severus, p. 187. 
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from examining them properly.” Added to ignorance and laziness was 
intellectual obstinacy, and all three weaknesses were due to the splitting 
up of the profession into separate schools of doctrine and to the ideo- 
logical bias which resulted from this. “They think it is treachery to 
speak the truth when it is likely to conflict with the doctrines of their 
own school. And so they reveal not merely a shamefully contentious 
spirit, but also ignorance, in thinking that all their doctrines are shaken 
if one is disproved’ (8 K. 158). And again, “You know of course that 
many of them have often admitted in private that they perceive the 
absurdities in the doctrines of their school, but cannot shift their 
allegiance because they have no other knowledge which will win them 
respect’ (10 K. 114). Or worse still: ‘Each of them takes after the first 
teacher he meets without waiting to learn anything else from another. . . . 
In the old days such people would have been dismissed to vulgar tasks. 
Heaven alone knows what will be the end of it!’ (De nat. fac. 1. xiv. 53, 
2 K. 53). Some schools, like the Methodici, who reduced all diseases to 
three basic types and claimed to teach medicine in six months, Galen 
criticized for their absurdity; others, like the Empirici and Dogmatici, 
for their one-sidedness. ‘These last two schools agreed in their methods 
of treatment, but differed about the means of discovering them. The 
Empirici arrived at them by observation and compilation, the Dog- 
matici by searching for causes, both general causes of health and disease 
and contributory causes such as diet, locality, and age (1 K. 82-83). Galen 
maintained that the two procedures were complementary. Hence the 
remedy was in the first place eclecticism, to choose the best from every 
school (&Aéyewv T& trap’ éxcotoIs KOAG, 19 K. 13). But to do this, the 
teacher at least must first ‘master all that has been said by the most 
famous of the ancients. And when he has done this, he must judge and 
test it for a very long time, and notice what agrees with the clear facts 
and what contradicts them, so that he can choose this and abandon that. 
It is to such men as these that I hope my treatise will be of use. But they 
will be very few indeed. For others this book will be as superfluous as a 
tale told to an ass’ (De nat. fac. 111. x. 179-80, 2 K. 179-80). In order to 
judge and test previous theories, the physician must be trained in the 
theory of logical proofs, and this means that he must be something of a 
philosopher, even if it takes a Galen to make a serious study of both 
philosophy and medicine. 

But the doctor needs philosophy also to counter the moral temptations 
confronting the profession. ‘He must’, accarding to Galen, ‘despise 
wealth and practise moderation’ (1 K. 60). The chief moral failings of 
the profession were, as I said, levity and greed. Levity and ostentation 
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prevailed everywhere and in all professions, and Galen embroiders the 
theme very much as Juvenal had done (14 K. 600). But greed was a 
malady peculiar to Rome, because there, as Galen was told by his 
friend Eudemus, ‘all who are inclined to be bad find scope for their 
activities and make far more money than in communities abroad... 
whereas doctors in small towns are not attracted by the lure of large 
profits. They are easily known to their fellow-citizens and if they make 
the smallest mistake, their skill remains unexercised’ (14 K. 622). In 
Rome doctors continue their malpractices without fear of detection; 
‘they set upon those who are fresh to their ways . . . and cannot bite back, 
as they themselves are accustomed to do to each other when they suffer 
the slightest injury’. They are in fact Anotai, thugs (14 K. 622). 

For this unhappy state of affairs the various professions themselves 
were not ultimately to blame. ‘The cause of all this in society’, Galen 
writes, ‘is love of luxury among the rich and powerful in the state. Men 
who respect pleasure more than excellence despise as worthless those 
who know something good and can teach it to others. . . . They respect 
scholars only in so far as they need them for their own purposes. .. . 
They need geometry and arithmetic merely for calculating their expenses 
and building their houses, astronomy and divination merely for fore- 
telling what legacies they will receive’ (14 K. 604). Rome is not men- 
tioned here by name, but it is obvious that this is a description of Roman 
society and equally obvious that in Galen’s opinion it was life in Rome 
and the false standards of Roman society that aggravated the main 
symptoms and produced others yet worse, feverish competition and 
savage persecution. To stand aloof called for an exceptional effort of the 
will. Galen did so and bitterly attributes his unpopularity not only to 
his professional success, but also to his dignified mode of life (Biou 
oeuvoTns, 14 K. 614). Not unnaturally he felt that without the support 
of philosophy medicine would founder. 

Nor should we be surprised if his attitude to Rome and its works was, 
if not hostile, at least reserved. There is nothing in his writings that 
even remotely approaches the eulogies of his contemporary Aelius 
Aristides, whose background so closely resembled his own. Rome is 
praised for its excellent supply of drugs; Trajan receives a compliment 
for road-building (10 K. 633), but only because this work was comparable 
with what Galen was doing for medicine; a singularly unpleasant story 
is told of Hadrian striking out the eye of a slave with a stylus; and 
understatement could hardly go father than in the remark that after the 
Emperor Verus’ death ‘his body was taken to Rome by Antoninus 
[Marcus Aurelius], who performed his deification and then attended to 
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the German expedition’ (19 K. 18). When Galen speaks of the Roman 
empire he uses phrases such as ‘the Romans and the peoples whom they 
rule’ (6 K. 483). On the other hand, the frequent occurrence of phrases 
like ‘we in our part of Asia’ (6 K. 490) and ‘with us in Pergamum’ 
(6 K. 287) indicate that his birthplace remained always the emotional, if 
not the material, centre of his existence. Of course, for any free in- 
habitant of the empire, his home-town was his patria (Livy xxviii. 42. 
11; Pliny, Ep. 1. xiv; and Petronius, Satyricon 45) or tortpis (14 K. 622), 
but in Galen’s case his larger loyalties did not extend far beyond his 
fellow-Greeks of the empire. ‘I write for Greeks and [he adds] for those 
who are ‘barbaroi’ by birth but aspire to Greek pursuits’ (6 K. 51). 

Some of the statements which I have quoted suggest that Galen had 
no lively hopes of reforming the medical profession as a whole or of 
improving the conditions under which it worked at Rome. However, 
he could and certainly did do his best to turn out honest and efficient 
doctors. Many of his books existed originally as lecture-notes and some 
were written or dictated at great speed for the benefit of students leaving 
for home. Hence their shapeless and repetitive style. We cannot tell 
how the curriculum was arranged. A monograph written by Galen 
towards the end of his life to explain the order in which his works should 
be read was intended merely as a guide to private study. We know, 
however, that there were several introductory lectures dictated to 
freshmen (tois eloayopévois, those matriculating), three of which are 
extant. The more advanced part of the curriculum would not normally 
need the eleven years which Galen himself gave to his training. Galen 
had unlimited enthusiasm and ample private means. However, his first 
course in Pergamum, under Satyrus and other teachers, lasted four 
years, and there are other indications that this was the usual period for 
medical students not interested in teaching or research.! Such a course 
must have included anatomy, physiology, therapeutics, and perhaps 
pharmacology. Much of this teaching was purely oral, although some 
aspects of physiology were illustrated by vivisection (2 K 157). And, of 
course, anatomy was taught by dissection, but the teaching was vitiated 
by the fact, often mentioned, that animals were used instead of human 
bodies, which ancient sentiment normally regarded as sacrosanct in this 

' T. Meyer, Geschichte des rémischen Aerztestandes, p. 74. Statute of Valen- 
tinian, Valens, and Gratian: date A.D. 370: students subsidized by the State 
must finish their course by 20. 

2 This appears to be the natural order and division of studies and also the 
chronological order into which Galen’s medical writings fall. See J. Ilberg, 
‘Ueber die Schriftstellerei des Klaudios Galenos’, Rh. Mus. xliv, 1889, pp. 
214-16, and xlvii, 1892, pp. 504-5. 

3871.59 F 
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connexion. Galen gives instructions for preparing ox-brains for dis- 
section, but the Barbary ape was the favourite specimen, and Galen 
stresses the importance of learning its anatomy thoroughly, so that if one 
had the chance of examining a human body, one could make the most 
of it. For instance, one could sometimes make a rapid inspection of a 
condemned criminal or a dead brigand or a body on the battlefield 
(2 K. 283). Galen complains that doctors in the Marcomannic War who 
had the chance to dissect the bodies of barbarians learnt nothing that 
might not have been known to a chef (13 K. 604). 

The practical training of the students took place in the sickroom, as 
we know from Martial 5. g: 


languebam: sed tu comitatus protinus ad me 
uenisti centum, Symmache, discipulis. 

centum me tetigere manus Aquilone gelatae. 
non habui febrem, Symmache: nunc habeo.! 


It also took place, no doubt, in the doctor’s own house, where students 
could carry out the simpler forms of treatment and help to make up 
prescriptions. But more was required of a promising pupil than the 
study of medicine itself. Galen was convinced, as we have seen, that 
the ideal doctor must also be a philosopher, and a promising pupil was 
expected to study logic and ethics. In a recent article Mr. R. Walzer 
has pointed out that certain of Galen’s philosophical treatises were in all 
probability written for the use of his own students.? His early work on 
‘Logical Proofs’ was still on his list of recommended books at the end of 
his life (19 K. 53). Men who completed this wide curriculum satis- 
factorily might graduate to the status of ‘associates’ (étaipot), in which 
case they would receive more advanced, but less formal, instruction 
(12 K. 894), and at the same time assist more directly in the work of their 
teacher. Although Galen encouraged students such as these to think for 
themselves, he left no worthy successor. Perhaps he did too much for 
them. Perhaps also his imposing intellectual equipment overawed them. 

This was refurbished by almost continuous study and composition, 
and a large proportion of Galen’s income was spent on equipping him- 
self for these activities, on the purchase of other people’s books and the 
production of his own, and on the training of slaves expert in calligraphy, 


r ‘A hundred students called with Dr. Hill, 
When I was lying ill. 
A hundred chilly hands explored my frame; 
And then—my fever came.’ 
2 R. Walzer, ‘New Light on Galen’s Moral Philosophy’, C.Q. xliii, 1949, 
pp. 82 ff. 
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shorthand, and reading aloud (5 K. 48). He says nothing here of equip- 
ment for experimental research, possibly because the materials required, 
animals and instruments, were not unduly expensive. 

Galen’s attitude to research in general is worth studying, if only for 
the insight it gives us into the workings of his mind. His guiding prin- 
ciple! is simple: ‘It is reason that makes discoveries most rapidly; 
experiment merely provides evidence to confirm them’ (Ta&xioTa pév 6 
Adyiopos eUpioxer Ta gnTOUeva, BeBaioi Sé Ti trictiv avTav 7) Tripa, 
6 K. 368). Galen’s enthusiasm for deductive logic is reflected in his 
admiration for Plato, whom he regards as the prince of philosophers, 
just as Hippocrates is undoubtedly the best of physicians (5 K. 319). 
But its origin is deep seated. At an early age he saw that there was 
‘incontestable truth in the prediction of eclipses and the principles 
governing the construction of sundials, water-clocks, and other engineer- 
ing devices’, and therefore decided to use geometry as his model in 
constructing proofs (19 K. 40). Perhaps nothing is more characteristic- 
ally Greek in Galen than this assumption that mathematics must be his 
model in pursuing his researches. What is unusual is that Galen has 
moved with the times and appeals to applied, as well as to pure, mathe- 
matics. Even where experiment or experience is adequate for proof, he 
will reinforce it by deduction from general principles. At times the 
method is carried to ridiculous lengths, as for instance when the proposi- 
tion ‘all that is engendered must be destructible’ is dismissed as an 
unproved axiom and the inevitability of old age deduced from the con- 
stitution of the body. If only it could be created without one of the four 
elements, namely fire, desiccation, which produces old age, would not 
take place (7 K. 670-2). 

There are other idiosyncrasies in Galen’s attitude to research which 
are peculiarly Greek. One is the optimistic assumption that medicine, 
like any other craft, has a predestined limit, that it can be brought to 
perfection in the not too distant future if men will only make the effort; 
and Galen regards it as a reproach to the profession that this has not 
already been done (1 K. 57). Another, of course, is the close association 
of anatomy and physiology with teleology. The parts of the body are as 
they are because it is best that they should be so, and he criticizes 
Asclepiades, whose views were influenced by Epicureanism, for 
maintaining that nature has created some parts without assigning them 
any function. Galen did not know of the appendix. His view, however, 
is supported with fervour and humour, with fervour when he argues 
that the study of living creatures is a part of true piety because in so 

? See J. Ilberg, ‘Aus Galens Praxis’, p. 312. 
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doing one can ‘know for oneself and expound to others the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the Creator’ (3 K. 237): with humour, when he 
ridicules the anatomy of the centaur (3 K. 171 ff.), which would make it 
impossible for him to row or climb ladders or write (for on what sort of 
knees will he rest his book?); while as for sleeping he can neither be 
content with a bed nor rest on the ground, since one part of him will 
require the one, and the other the other. On the other hand, man ‘alone 
of all creatures has the power of sitting usefully on his haunches. Most 
people forget this; they think that man alone stands erect, not knowing 
that he alone has the ability to sit down’ (3 K. 173). 

According to Galen’s own statement, his studies, that is, his reading, 
writing, and presumably the preparing of his lectures, occupied a large 
part of the night. Visits to patients might also be made in the small 
hours of the night (10 K. 613, a visit at about 2 a.m.), but normally they 
seem to have taken place at dawn, at the 5th hour, and in the afternoon 
and early evening (10 K. 610 ff., 14 K. 615 ff., 658). From this it appears 
likely that lectures took place in the morning at the 3rd and 4th hours, 
these perhaps being preceded by consultations in the surgery, if we may 
assume that walking cases visited the doctor at the hour normally set 
aside for the salutatio. From the students’ point of view it would clearly 
be an advantage if most of the visits took place after their lectures. The 
principle would thus be observed that the morning is the time for theory, 
the afternoon for practice. 

The visits at dawn would often be unavoidable owing to the lack of a 
trained staff capable of taking pulses and carrying out other routine 
tests. It has sometimes been stated that nursing attendance was under- 
taken by the doctor’s own students, but there is no evidence that this 
was so in Galen’s time. Many of Galen’s patients were well-to-do and 
were looked after by their own chamberlains, paedagogi, or midwives. 
Chamberlains in particular were often trained by doctors and could 
perform massage as well as apply dressings and poultices. Most of the 
cases which Galen records presuppose these comfortable conditions, 
and they are also much in evidence in his elaborate three-day course of 
treatment for a ‘hangover’ (12 K. 515 ff.). We must not suppose, how- 
ever, that he neglected more humble patients. That would indeed have 
been a betrayal of the philanthropia upon which he, no less than Hippo- 
crates, insists (14 K. 311). And-in fact the evidence, though slender, 
points in the other direction. One summer he treated no less than 400 
patients for fever alone (9 K. 873); the treatment which cured the wife of 
his friend Boethus later cured many other less notable patients (11 K. 
341); and there is one allusion to free treatment (5 K. 48). Moreover, 
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the dangers which may befall a patient who is living under poor condi- 
tions are vividly described: ‘If there is a fire in the house or robbers 
break in or a river overflows and a patient is forced to make his escape, 
I need hardly explain what serious harm will come to him. Similarly 
if he hears a roof or wall collapse and tries to escape in his terror, or if 
there is a hole in the tiles and a heavy rainstorm, and if some of the 
moisture pours down on the patient’s head, or if water is somehow spilt 
on him and causes him to change his position and makes him wakeful 
and afraid, all this too will seriously harm the sick man’ (9 K. 823). The 
doctor must also be able to deal with other disturbing factors, such as 
unwelcome visitors, noisy neighbours, and barking dogs. 

Galen is scrupulous in matters of sickroom deportment. Everything 
within reason must be done to please the patient. ‘Some of them like 
doctors who gossip, others are annoyed by them; some enjoy serious 
talk, others wit’ (175 K. 149). The doctor’s hairdressing and clothes must 
suit the patient’s taste. If the patient is an educated man, the doctor 
must avoid mistakes in accidence and syntax (17 K. 148), and above all 
he must not walk into the room and make tactless remarks, like Callianax, 
who when a patient was dying, exclaimed KérOave kai TlétpoKAos, 6 
Tep G0 TOAAOV Gueiveov! (‘Patroclus also died, who was a far better 
man than you’, 17b K. 146). Some of these injunctions sound pedantic, 
but we must not forget that the doctors of antiquity had to exercise their 
authority without the help of a medical degree and that there were no 
trained nurses to enforce continuous discipline. To secure a moral 
ascendancy over the patient was half the battle. ‘A doctor ought not to 
seem hateful to his patient, or contemptible; while being kind, modest, 
and pleasant, he must preserve his dignity [tO cepvdv, the oepvdtns 
which so annoyed Galen’s rivals]. For if his patient does not revere 
him as a god, he will not be docile’ (17) K. 148). There are also in- 
structions for handling diffident patients. ‘Try not to promise the 
patients themselves any recovery, even if they are extremely frightened 

. suggest that the first thing is to ‘do well’ [tpértew KoAds, an old 
ambiguity in a new context] and obey the doctor’s instructions. In this 
way they will not be depressed and you will often be telling the truth’ 
(17a K. 995). Galen’s impatience and intolerance does not betray itself 
in his dealings with the sick, and in fact little that can add to their com- 
fort is overlooked. The doctor must see that the patient has his favourite 
colours, flowers, and pictures (175 K. 145), and modifications in treat- 
ment are occasionally permissible provided that they are not made in 
order to earn a higher fee. Only the immoderately high-minded 

t Jliad xxi. 107. 
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(&uétpws yevvaior) will refuse to use anodynes and kill their patients with 
pain (10 K. 816). 

So far as I can ascertain, Galen makes no reference to his own con- 
sulting room. But it must have existed, and it is not difficult to imagine 
what went on in it. We are told of patients who come to the doctor to 
have a dislocated limb or a broken bone reset, or a virulent tumour on 
the head removed (10 K. 159). Presumably ordinary minor ailments 
were treated there, and there, too, objects would be removed from the 
ears by lifting a board on which the patient lay sideways and suddenly 
dropping it (12 K. 657). Certain activities would nowadays be delegated 
to others, for example the treatment of baldness, the extraction and 
filing of teeth, and the provision of hair-dyes, but the last is conceded 
only as a favour to the ladies of the imperial household. Only in 
exceptional circumstances was Galen’s house used as a nursing home 
(11 K. 300). This is surprising, since for serious operations the arrange- 
ment would have had every advantage over the conditions which Galen 
does in fact describe: patients undergo operations at home, either 
in a draughty room or in the open air, with no privacy whatsoever. 
The absence of large glazed windows accounts for the primitive setting, 
but privacy at least would have been secured in the doctor’s own house 
(18) K. 683, 686). 

As one might expect, Galen was interested in the preservation of 
health no less than in the treatment of sickness. He had many patients 
whom he had kept in good health by attending to their diet and their 
exercise (6 K. 306-7). ‘The properties of foodstuffs are described by him 
in the fullest detail and cookery is by no means a minor preoccupation. 
Galen even kept a special oven for roasting meat without fat (11 K. 373), 
an unusual instance of practical ingenuity in the Graeco-Roman period. 
‘His most attractive contribution to the subject of sport and exercise is 
his pamphlet on the Small Ball, in which he carefully analyses the effect 
of throwing and catching on the various muscles of the body and recom- 
mends the exercise as ‘the only one which is so “‘matey” (piAdvOpwrtrov) 
that even the poorest man need not despair of equipping himself for it’ 
(5 K. goo). 

What is true of the Small Ball is true of medicine itself. Ideally it is 
TO piAdvOpwrrov that is Galen’s ultimate criterion in all things, and there 
is no sign that he fell short of this ideal in the practice of his profession, 
even if it sometimes eluded him in his other relationships. 

This curious blend of amiable and disagreeable qualities is difficult 
to explain in simple terms. It is unjust to dismiss Galen with Ilberg’s 
label, ‘a basically inferior character’ (‘Aus Galens Praxis’, p. 278). It is 
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equally wrong to ignore his shortcomings. Some critics attribute the 
strange discrepancies in Galen’s character to heredity.' The dis- 
harmony of the parents was perpetuated in their son. This idea may 
explain much, but it does not explain all. It might explain, for instance, 
why his cantankerousness persisted when there was no longer any 
apparent reason for it. It does not explain, however, why this can- 
tankerous behaviour and the boastfulness which goes with it did not 
become evident until his thirties. There is a more convincing explana- 
tion which will account for both of these facts together. Once Galen had 
come to grips with his rivals at Rome, he could not hope to come to terms 
with them (14 K. 603). For a time he broke off the struggle (19 K. 15). 
But events forced him to return to Rome and to continue, sometimes 
with reluctance, a battle of books and lectures in which he had to fight 
every inch of the way if his influence was to survive. After all, to gain 
the upper hand an eclectic like himself must be more pugnacious than 
any or all of his opponents. A non-militant eclectic in the midst of 
militant sectarians is doomed to extinction (14 K. 603). This, then, was an 
issue in which Galen was fated to show himself at his worst, boastful, 
petulant, abusive. Therefore if he tells us that ‘it is not my habit to be 
bitter in refuting fools’ (10 K. 8), and then launches out into virulent 
abuse, we must not simply condemn him as a hypocrite. Rather we 
must suppose him to have been partly warped by the situation in which 
he found himself and partly blinded by a failure to read his own mind, 
a failure to which he himself virtually confesses when he insists that only 
a second party can detect and reveal one’s faults (5 K. 8 ff.). This is a 
defect which he might well have asked us to condone, and one cannot 
help thinking that he would have agreed with Arthur Koestler, who 
insists that ‘in the face of revolting injustice, the only honourable 
attitude is to revolt and to leave introspection for better times’. As one 
would expect of such a character, all that Galen had to offer went into 
the theory and practice and improvement of his profession—his philology, 
his philosophy, his literature, his religion; his optimism, his pessimism ; 
his truculence, his boastfulness, his pedantry; his humanity, his com- 
mon sense, his love of truth; his good temper, his bad temper, his fun 
and his games. Some of the mixture was agreeable and some of it was 
sour, but it was all irrepressibly ebullient. 

* For example, A. J. Brock, Greek Medicine, Introduction, p. 21. But I am 
glad to find that Brock’s estimate of Galen’s character is similar to mine (op. cit., 


Pp. 33), although my conclusions were reached independently and by a somewhat 
different approach. 2 The God That Failed, p. 26. 














SEA THOUGHTS FROM THE ODYSSEY 
By J. D. CRAIG 


HESE few reflections were suggested by a recent coastwise voyage 
with the Odyssey as only book-companion, and the sea is the main 
theme. 

The sea, of course, figures largely in the Odyssey, and how true it 
all is! Clearly Homer was thoroughly familiar with every aspect of sea- 
life, and we may be sure that his Greek audiences down the years found 
in him a satisfying interpreter of their own experience as members of a 
seafaring race. 

Homer’s stock adjectives and verbs are the quintessence of observa- 
tion, but observation coloured with artistic imagination. His sea- 
pictures, with all their vividness, are not photographic, or scientific—if 
that means abstracting and explaining. Let me illustrate. 

A net, to anyone who has made or used one, is a perpetual source of 
wonder. He knows its knots and its changing shapes, but how is he to 
describe it—universally? Not, certainly, in the terms of Dr. Johnson’s 
dictionary definition : ‘anything reticulated or decussated, at equal dis- 
tances, with interstices between the intersections.’ In the last ‘resort he 
hails with delight Homer’s childlike, invincible, toAuwrrés (xxii. 386), 
for, after all, ‘many holes’ sums up to the eye of imagination the idea 
of net. True, these ‘holes’ are regularly bounded, but why insist on 
that when the reader knows it perfectly well and only likes to be re- 
minded of the general impression? Even Johnson had a glimmering 
notion that ‘holes’ had something to do with it, for he defines ‘reticu- 
lated’ as ‘formed with interstitial vacuities’. 

Now for some comments, unsystematic and incomplete, on Homeric 
sea-expressions. To begin with, 6cAacoa éyyiPabts (Od. v. 413). When 
Odysseus swam towards the coast of Phaeacia he was faced with rugged 
rocks dropping into deep water. The water was deep close in, not far 
out. The remarkable thing is that Homer has an adjective for it. People 
who potter about in boats on this sort of coast, as in the west of Scotland, 
have constantly to refer to the fact that the sea is deep close to the land. 
How much familiarity is implied by the existence of a readily usable 
epithet for “deep close in’? Did Homer coin it for the occasion, or was it 
already in common use? I doubt whether English or any other modern 
language has a parallel. Incidentally every detail of the description of 
Odysseus’ landing is worth scrutiny, for there can hardly be a doubt that 
every detail is exact and true to nature. Do we really understand the 
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meaning of i\iéves traparrAfjyes, and the reason for Odysseus’ fear that he 
may be carried out to sea again by 6UeAAax? There had been a sudden 
change to an off-shore wind? 

Repeatedly the reader of the Odyssey is charmed by apt phrases. 
Could there be a happier description of any craft running freely on its 
course than: 


ds 1) Piuga Géovoa Parddoons Kypor’ Erapvev (xiii. 88), 


or the fuller: 
Gugi 8 KUpa 
oteipn Troppupeov peyar’ iaye vnds lovons: 
1 8° Geev Kara KUpa Sicmrpryacouon KéAevov (ii. 427-9)? 


Or again, of majestic billows rolling to the land: 


oud’ ov KUpaTa paKp& KUAIVSdpuEva TrpoTi xépcov 
eioidopev (ix. 147-8). 


kuAwvSdpevar is not just ‘rolling’. It is kvAwSdpeva. In fact, translation 
into another language is never adequate, quite apart from the destruc- 
tion of the original mould of rhythm. 

Of the variety of general epithets for the sea, perhaps evpuTrépoio 
appeals most when one is out of sight of land, suggesting as it does wide 
sea-room and freedom to rove at will. But other words also, like 
TrovTotropevwv, TepoeiSéa trévtov, and dpe oxidevta, haunt the mind. 

As Odysseus and his men draw near to the Wandering Rocks, 


Korrvov Kal péya KUpa ISov Kal So0ttrov d&xovon (xii. 202). 


The writer of these notes, leaving Scalloway to return to Lerwick, 
looked back to the west and saw on the sky-line a wall of opaque haze. 
It was the Atlantic waves bursting on rocks and throwing up a fine spray 
that hung permanently in the air. ‘Smoke’ it might well be called. 
Sottrov conveys with economy the ‘thud’ of big waves on rocks. 

A similar passage contains perhaps the greatest concentration of sea- 
words in the Odyssey: 


GAN’ Ste TécoOV ctr7jv Sooov Te yEywve Borjoas 

Kai 57) Sottrov &xouce troti omAddSeoo1 baAdoons: 

Pdoxber yap peya KUYa Troti Eepdv Treipo1o 

Seivov épeuyduevov, eiAuTO Sé travO” GAds &xv7 (vi. 401-4). 


Andrew Lang spoke of ‘the surge and thunder of the Odyssey’, and 
that is a fair, and not exaggerated, impression to carry away in the 
memory. 
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The picture of Odysseus’ raft driven before a gale, like thistle-down 
in autumn, is perfect: 


Ti & Epdoper peya KUpa KaT& Hdov EvOa Kai Evba” 

dos 8’ St’ Strepivds Bopéns popénoiy a&Kavbas 

&u treSiov, trukivai S& trpds GAANANoIW ExovTat, 

Gos Thy &u TreAccyos Gveyor Mépov Eva Kai Evba (Vv. 328-30). 
The little detail of the cluster of winged seeds holding together is not 
necessary for the simile, but an accurate observation and a delightful 
addition. The main suggestion is true, of the helplessness of a boat 
adrift before a driving wind. 

How vivid is the impressiou of a man seated by the tiller: 

auTap 6 rdocAiw ibWveto TexvnévTws 
fiuevos. (Vv. 270-1). 
That fpevos, placed where it is, is masterly. 

A boy who has sailed his own dinghy, and landed on lonely beaches, 
and perhaps camped there, is on the high road to a full understanding 
and appreciation of the Odyssey. There is a kind of erudition that is a 
positive hindrance to understanding. It is the concentration on semi- 
scientific aspects of language as ends in themselves, without the 
essential reference outwards. Who, to take another kind of example 
from the Iliad, appreciates fully AAG KAéy€avtos é&xovcav (I. x. 276) 
unless he has heard the alarm cry of the heron, and at night? It has the 
power to cancel thousands of years. 

What is said and how it is said are the important things. Sound, shape, 
and metrical setting of words give the particular music of the language. 
The knowledge of the sea we have been considering is shared by many 
ordinary folk, sailors and fishermen and coast-dwellers of many lands, 
now as in the past. English, of course, has its literature of the sea. But 
an enrichment of imagination, a widening of human sympathy, and a 
deeper sense of abiding truth and beauty, are the privilege of those who 
are lucky enough to learn Greek. 
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SEVEN LATIN INSCRIPTIONS IN 
ROME 


By A. E. GORDON 
With four Plates (Supplementary Plates 105-8) 


ATIN inscriptions are among the most revealing and valuable remains 
from ancient Rome and its Empire.! They have been found in the 
hundreds of thousands—and are still being found—in all parts of the 
Empire, ranging in date from early times to the fall of the Western 
Empire and beyond. The earliest are few and of unknown date—perhaps 
of the regal period, perhaps of the early Republic—and the latest are of 
yesterday, such as the ones put up to mark the new excavations and dis- 
coveries under St. Peter’s in Rome. The stories they have to tell are 
infinite in variety, and the information they give as varied in value. 
From the city of Rome alone we have the names of more than 50,000 
persons recorded in inscriptions, not counting the many more whose 
cognomina only are given. 

All these numerous details are significant to someone. The very 
numbers of the inscriptions may mean a great deal. The fact that we 
have so many more from the Empire than from the Republic must be due 
to more than the later date: greater need and use, and the discovery and 
availability of marble. The further fact that the Romans used material 
so permanent and so heavy as stone for temporary purposes for which 
we should use wood or paper—as, for example, to say ‘No Dumping’ 
or to record the minutes of semi-annual meetings of a religious brother- 
hood (Pls. 105, a; 107, b)—is indicative of the sort of material most avail- 
able for public notices and seems not unconnected with the fact that 
Italians appear to be natural masons and to love to handle stone and 
brick. The greatest number of Latin inscriptions are from tombstones, 
and the honoured dead range in worldly importance from children of 
undeclared parentage to State officials (Pl. 108, 5; I, 5). 

The information derived is of the most varied sort, embracing lan- 
guage, art, and history in all its aspects. Particular events, geography, 
biography, law, religion, details of private and public life, economics, 
arts and crafts, the professions—all these receive light. Language, 
too, of course, and not only the vocabulary, grammar, spelling, and 
pronunciation of Latin itself, but also some details of neighbouring 


* To his wife, Joyce Gordon, and to his friend D. A. Amyx, the author is 
indebted for many suggestions and corrections. 
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languages, such as Greek, early Celtic, and Germanic. In art there is 
first the work of the stonecutter, then in many cases the relation of 
the inscription to the monument to which it belongs; this may involve 
decorative sculpture. Epigraphy here rubs elbows with palaeography 
(see especially Pl. 107, 6) and art. 

One of the peculiarities of Greek and Latin inscriptions, as distin- 
guished from manuscript sources, is that the former are largely in their 
original condition. Only ‘largely’ so, since a few inscriptions are copies 
of earlier ones and a fair number are no longer extant and known only 
through handwritten or printed copies made years, or even centuries, 
ago; on the other hand, some manuscripts have been found, especially 
in Egypt, in their original form. One result is that inscriptions, particu- 
larly if they are still extant and can be checked, are priceless documents 
of the changing spelling, and therefore (though less surely) of the pro- 
nunciation, of the ancient languages at various periods, with all the 
variation, errors, and inconsistencies that mark the life of languages. 
It would not be unfair to say that our ancient Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions antedate the extant handwritten Greek and Roman literary records 
by an average of 1,000-2,000 years: there is very little in manuscript 
form earlier than A.D. 1000 and not much for several more centuries. 

Many of the inscriptions are dated by year, some even by month and 
day (or at least a recent day and month, allowing a little time to do the 
work). There must be extant at least one dated Latin inscription from 
every one of the years of the Roman Empire and for many of those years 
more than one; but the number falls off sharply as we go back earlier 
than Augustus. The entire number of those of Republican date (apart 
from coins) is rather small, and the dated ones are of course far fewer. 
For one thing, except for dated ones, the burden of proof is on the 
editors who favour a Republican dating, the assumption being that un- 
dated inscriptions are of imperial date unless the evidence points clearly 
to an earlier period. 

There are many criteria for dating Latin inscriptions. Those of an 
internal character include the content (historical and biographical de- 
tails), forms of names, spelling, manner of writing (lettering, punctua- 
tion), material used; the external include place of origin, type of art of 
the object or monument inscribed and of any others connected with it. 
The more that is known of the history of any of these related fields, the 
more is the information that can be brought to bear upon any particular 

inscription, and vice versa: the more dated or datable inscriptions we 
have, the more information they can contribute to the history of the 
related subjects. The two go hand in hand. 
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In looking at the inscriptions illustrated here one is properly reminded 
of the importance of writing in general—what a momentous step for- 
ward it was, how magical it must have seemed at first (‘glamour’ = 
‘grammar’), and how like wildfire it must have spread—and of the fact 
that the English alphabet, like all the other non-Slavic, non-Oriental 
alphabets of present-day Europe and America, originated in the Latin 
alphabet ; but western European readers do not need this reminder: they 
may see ancient Latin inscriptions turned up out of the soil any day in 
the year and displayed in the local museum. 

Let us turn to our seven selected texts. (The photographs are all 
originals, made directly from the stones or bronze in 1948-9 by the 
writer’s wife, except for one which has been made from a ‘squeeze’, the 
original being unsatisfactory because of unusually poor lighting con- 
ditions. A squeeze is a paper impression made by beating wet paper 
with a brush into an inscription after the surface has been cleaned well 
and allowing the paper to dry, as thoroughly as circumstances permit, in 
situ. The durability and usefulness of such squeezes give one an in- 
creased respect for paper.) The texts are in chronological order from 
the early first century B.c. to the fifth a.D., and they are all still in Rome. 

Plate I, a shows an inscription on the upper part of a large travertine 
pillar, the dimensions of which (3:10 x 0°57 x 0:24 m.) indicate a weight 
of nearly a ton. Travertine is ‘a white or light-coloured concretionary 
limestone, usually hard and semi-crystalline, deposited from water hold- 
ing lime in solution . . . quarried in Italy for building’ (Oxf. Engl. Dict.); 
it is the stone of the Colosseum and St. Peter’s in Rome, and of many 
other buildings. The best quality near Rome is found below Tivoli (anc. 
Tibur, whence its name via Italian); this the Romans discovered and 
began quarrying some time during the Republic, probably before rather 
than after 150 B.c. While suitable for building purposes, it is not 
ideal for inscriptions, as the photograph reveals: though much less 
friable than the Italian tufas, its numerous crystal-lined cavities and 
fissures often cause difficulties in both cutting and reading inscriptions 
(the latter especially after the inscribed side has undergone weathering), 
but it lies much nearer Rome than any marble, therefore cheaper, and 
much easier to work than any of the hard Apennine limestones. 

This is one of three copies found (Not. d. Scavi, 1943, 26-8; the 
others CIL i*. 839, Dessau, JLS 8208) of a praetor’s edict marking the 
boundaries within which it was forbidden to cremate dead bodies or to 
dump manure or carcasses. It is generally agreed to be of c. 89 B.c. The 
places of finding the three pillars indicate that the prohibited area was 
the Campus Esquilinus, part of the Esquiline plateau outside the Porta 
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Esquilina. The cremation would refer to human beings (the Campus 
Esquilinus had once been part of an old cemetery and was still a burial- 
place in Cicero’s time: Platner-Ashby, Topogr. Dict. Anc. Rome, go f.); 
the animals whose carcasses are referred to are most plausibly to be 
connected with the wild-beast hunts, perhaps also the chariot races, of 
the public games. 

The text reads: 


L(ucius) Sentius C(ai) f(ilius) pr(aetor) de sen(atus) sent(entia) loca termi- 
nanda coer(avit). B(onum) f(actum). Nei quis intra terminos propius urbem 
ustrinam fecisse velit nive stercus cadaver iniecisse velit." 


Coeravit is an older form of curavit. Bonum factum (sc. sit) (“May it 
prove good!’) is the usual formula that immediately precedes the official 
prohibition beginning Ne quis or similarly; it reminds one of the phrase 
Quod bonum, faustum, felix, fortunatum sit and its variations; both are a 
sort of apotropaic formula intended to win the gods’ favour for a step to 
be taken. Nei is an older form of ne. The use of velit and perfect infini- 
tive for the simple subjunctive (fecisse, iniecisse velit = faciat, iniciat) is 
apparently a legal usage, common in prohibitions, as though the inten- 
tion were everything (Roby, Gramm. Lat. Lang.” ii. 150). Nive = neve. 
One of the other copies, when unearthed, still showed the words stercus 
longe aufer ne malum habeas, written in vermilion that has since vanished. 

The date depends on this praetor’s identity with a man of the same 
name whose name appears on some Roman coins dated by numismatists 
about 89 B.c. (Grueber, Coins Rom. Rep. Brit. Mus. i. 227 f.). The lack 
of cognomen further suggests, though by no means proves, an earlyish 
date. The use of the inherited family-name is also interesting, for here 
lies ‘the most striking peculiarity of Latin personal names’, and the 
evidence indicates that the Romans adopted this use of surnames from 
the Etruscans, who in turn had acquired them in Italy (Ernst Pulgram, 
‘The Origin of the Latin Nomen Gentilicitum’, Harv. Stud. Class. Phil. 
lviii-lix, 1948, pp. 163-87). 

The writing is already of fair quality, far from primitive in character, 
but considerably below the level of the Augustan period. There is some 
variation in the letters (look at C, D, E, P, S, V), part of which may be 
due to the stone used; a twofold variation also in the size of the letters, 
from top to bottom (the first line having the largest ones, as commonly 
till the third Christian century, to judge by our squeezes) as well as 
within each line. But the writing is well enough spaced (triangular 


* Abbreviations in the text are filled out by means of parentheses, in the usual 
manner. 
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interpuncts between all but two words and at two or three line-ends) and 
sufficiently legible. 

A glance at Pl. 105, b, will show the superiority of marble over 
travertine. Marble, indeed, proved the most satisfactory of all the stones 
the Romans used for inscriptional purposes, and it appears not to have 
been surpassed in modern times by any other stone; concrete also seems 
greatly inferior. By about 150 B.c. Luna marble of Cisalpine Gaul was 
apparently being used at least locally, and the occasional use of some 
kind of marble for inscriptions seems to have become established fairly 
well over Italy by c. go-80 B.c. For Rome itself the earliest datable 
evidence is of c. 64 B.c., but by the Augustan age the use of marble all 
over Italy is in full swing. 

The inscribed surface of this statue-base is c. 59 x 54 cm.! It belongs 
to the Augustan period, not after 12 B.c. (CIL vi. 1375, altero exemplo). 
It is one of twins (the other, Dessau 917°, has the last six lines arranged 
differently, though the words are the same and in the same order) found 
at the foot of the Pyramid of Cestius, Rome. This was the tomb of 
C. Cestius Epulo, built in the form of a pyramid (27 m. high and c. 22 m. 
square at the base) at a time when Egyptian art was something of a 
fashion in Rome; one of the inscriptions cut in the east side tells us that 
the tomb required 330 days to finish. At least one of the bases originally 
had a statue (presumably of Cestius) on it: when they were first found 
it still had a bronze foot attached to the top. There is also a burial 
chamber in the interior, decorated with frescoes. Behind and adjoining 
the pyramid, which is one of the most famous of Roman antiquities, is 
the older part of the Protestant Cemetery, which Shelley called ‘so sweet 
a place’ that ‘it might make one in love with death, to think that one 
should be buried’ there, and where many foreigners are buried, includ- 
ing Keats and (in the newer part) the ashes of Shelley himself, John 
Addington Symonds, and Goethe’s son. 

The text of this inscription reads: 


M. Valerius Messalla Corvinus, P. Rutilius Lupus, L. Iunius Silanus, 
L. Pontius Mela, D. Marius Niger, heredes C. Cesti, et L. Cestius quae (for 
qua) ex parte ad eum fratris hereditas M. Agrippae munere pervenit, ex ea 
pecunia quam pro suis partibus receper(unt) ex venditione Attalicor(um) quae 
eis per edictum aedil(is) in sepulcrum C. Cesti ex testamento eius inferre non 


licuit. 
This seems to mean that the five heirs, together with the brother of the 
deceased (the latter by courtesy of Agrippa, who relinquished to him his 


' These dimensions are of the squeeze and probably therefore slightly smaller 
than reality. 
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share of the legacy), had these statues and their inscribed bases made 
with the proceeds of the sale of some rich fabrics which they were for- 
bidden by an aedile’s edict to deposit in the tomb in accordance with 
the terms of Cestius’ last will and testament. 

The date is fixed by mention of Agrippa, the invaluable friend and 
adviser of Augustus, who died in 12 B.c. The first heir named was also 
one of the important and accomplished men of the period, in whose 
honour Horace (who had been his fellow-student in Athens and fellow- 
soldier in Brutus’ army in 42) was to broach the jar of wine addressed in 
Odes iii. 21: O nata mecum consule Manlio. 

This is good stonecutting—the letters broad and clear, the words well 
separated and legible, the lines fairly straight, serifs (or finials) used 
throughout; but there is still variation in the letter sizes within each 
line, and one error in spelling. There is punctuation between all words 
except at line ends and after the prepositions ex and in; once by error in 
the middle of Attalicorum, perhaps because it was a strange word. 
Abbreviations include the usual praenomina, as well as three other words 
at line ends—a favourite place for abbreviations, owing apparently to 
lack of careful planning of space needs. There are three tall z’s (lines 1-2) 
to show the long vowel, but six other long 7’s are left at normal height: 
throughout the history of ancient Latin inscriptions there is no con- 
sistency in the marking of long vowels. 

Plate II shows us a third medium, bronze, which seems to have been 
a favourite material for inscribing laws, though undoubtedly too ex- 
pensive for more ordinary purposes. This is a large tablet, c. 1°63 x 
1°15 m.,! dated at the time of the accession of the Emperor Vespasian, 
A.D. 69/70 (CIL vi. 930; Dessau, 244; Rushforth, Latin Hist. Inscr2 
No. 70). It is one of the most remarkable of all ancient Latin inscrip- 
tions; it is the latter part (the rest is not extant) of a record of the powers 
bestowed upon Vespasian by legislative act—apparently a senatorial 
decree approved and made law by the popular assembly (Cambr. Anc. 
Hist. xi. 4, 404-8); it was rediscovered and set up in the Basilica of St. 
John Lateran, in 1344, by that misguided but ardent reformer Cola di 
Rienzi and used by him to prove to the people there assembled the ancient 
greatness of the Roman populace and to stir them to revolt against the 
nobles; it is of striking appearance—even knowing that it is supposed to 
be of bronze, one may need several examinations to make sure that it is 
not rather of black marble; perhaps the handsomest inscribed ancient 
bronze now extant (the photograph, taken from below, distorts it 


? For these dimensions and for assistance in checking the text the author is 
indebted to Mr. F. W. Adams, a Fellow of the American Academy in Rome. 
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slightly). The letters seem filled with a greyish substance, perhaps lead, 
which is probably modern. 

Only a little help is needed for reading the text. One must understand 
censuere or censent (sc. the Senate) uti from the part lost. In paragraph 3, 
line 3, the first word is read guibusque by editors; it is actually guibusve. 
Next line, comit(i)is, of course; quibusque, from quisque. Par. 5, line 2, 
read humanarum; at the end, ESSE-E is written: the surface is imperfect, 
a scratch appears over the second S, and the second E in ESSE looks as 
though the engraver’s hand had slipped down when he made the top bar, 
so that he did it over, this time sloping up; perhaps the unnecessary E 
at the end is an attempt at clarifying the preceding E. In the Sanctio, 
line 3, read plebisve scito s(enatus)ve c(onsulto); line 4, quit = quid; last 
line, read se agi sinito. 

According to the text, the Senate voted Vespasian the power to... 
make treaties with whomever he wished, as had been allowed to Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Claudius; to hold meetings of, and conduct the usual 
business with, the Senate, as the same three had been allowed to; to 
recommend candidates for office, such men to receive special considera- 
tion at the elections; to advance the boundaries of the pomerium (which 
means those of the State) when he thought it beneficial, as had been 
allowed to Claudius; to do whatever he thought advantageous to the 
State or in accord with the claims of religion or humanity, as Augustus, 
Tiberius, and Claudius had been allowed to; not to be bound by the laws 
and ordinances from which they had been exempt; to do all the things 
that any law or bill had allowed them; also that whatever had been done 
or ordered by Vespasian or by anyone else on his instructions before the 
proposal of the present bill should be as valid as if done by the people’s 
orders; ‘exemption from penalty: if anyone by virtue of this law has 
broken or in future breaks any other laws, bills, ordinances, or decrees, 
or if anyone for the same reason fails to do what he should do in accord 
with any such legislation, he shall not be held responsible or have to pay 
damages or be the object of any action or judgment in court, nor shall 
any judge allow such action in his court’. 

One interesting point is the omission of Caligula, Nero, and the three 
other emperors of 68-69 from the names of Vespasian’s predecessors, as if 
they had never existed: the first two had suffered damnatio memoriae, 
and the others had ruled too briefly or had represented too little the 
Senate’s choice to count here as precedents. 

There are some imperfections and inconsistencies of language and 
spelling, but the text compares favourably with that of other legal docu- 


ments (cf. Cic. Ad Fam. viii. 8. 5-8, or any modern ones); at least the 
3871.59 G 
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meaning is always clear. Interesting is the separation of the ut-clauses 
and of the Sanctio (note the change to future imperatives here). 

Plate III, a shows the inscribed front (c. 70x88 cm. within the 
borders of the squeeze) of a large marble base, dated A.D. 102/3 (CJL vi. 
955; Dessau, 286). It is one of hundreds of such inscriptions found, 
recording thanks to one or more Roman emperors by some group or 
other for benefactions or philanthropies. Here the thirty-five Roman 
‘tribes’, i.e. the urban plebs, who by this time are accustomed to all sorts 
of doles from the emperors, record their thanks to Trajan for increasing 
their privileges (commoda), no doubt at the chariot races, including an 
addition to the space allotted to them there. The base probably held 
a statue of Trajan (probably gone the way of most ancient bronzes 
—melted down) and originally stood in or just outside the Circus 
Maximus. 

The text reads: 

imp(eratori) Caesari, divi Nervae f(ilio), Nervae Traiano Aug(usto) Ger- 
manico Dacico, pontifici maximo, tribunic(ia) pot(estate) VII, imp(eratori) 
IIII, co(n)s(uli) V, p(atri) p(atriae), tribus XXXV quod liberalitate optimi 
principis commoda earum etiam locorum adiectione ampliata sint. 

These dozen names or titles in the dative are all typical of such imperial 
inscriptions (Sandys—Campbell, Latin Epigraphy, 230 f.), and some of 
them (especially the tribunician power, which generally changed each 
year) are useful for dating purposes. Of more general interest is the fact 
that such typical lists of imperial titles were destined to continue through 
the 1,000 years following the disintegration of the Roman Empire and 
to set an example for modern potentates. 

Imperator (first mention) functions as both praenomen and title for all 
the emperors for centuries (though it tends in the later period to be 
accompanied, or even replaced, by dominus noster), so comes to mean, as 
well as to beget the word, ‘emperor’. Caesar, the cognomen of the 
‘grandparent’, if not the founder, of the empire, is used as a second 
imperial title (hence ‘Kaiser’ and “Tzar’) and may even, as here, replace 
the ordinary family name. Next is the filiation, in the usual place be- 
tween nomen and cognomen, but especially important in the case of the 
emperors since it gave an appearance of hereditary monarchy even when 
it was not real or the result of adoption (as here) but entirely fictitious (as 
with Septimius Severus, who is described sometimes as ‘son of Marcus 
Aurelius’ and even as ‘great-great-great grandson of Nerva’). Nerva 
came to Trajan as a result of his adoption by Nerva in 97. Traianus is 
all that is left of Trajan’s original name, ‘M. Ulpius Traianus’. Augustus, 
the title of honour, implying ‘a semi-religious sanctity’ (Haverfield), 
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bestowed on Augustus by the Senate in 27 B.c., was assumed by all his 
successors, somewhat like ‘His Majesty’. 

Germanicus was a title received by Trajan in 97, while he was heir 
apparent, as a result of a victory over the Suebi; it had been first used as 
an honorary cognomen for the elder Drusus, on whom the Senate had 
bestowed it posthumously in 9 B.c. for his success in Germany. Dacicus, 
another ‘victory by-name’ and one first borne by Trajan, was taken by 
him in 102 after his first campaign against the Dacians. Pontifex maxi- 
mus, ‘president of the college of pontiffs’, is the oldest (with the consul- 
ship) of all the titles listed here and one of the longest-lived. As the 
consuls had inherited the civil and military powers of the old kings of 
Rome, so the pontifex maximus inherited the religious power—a true 
‘prince of the state’ (L. R. Taylor, Party Politics in the Age of Caesar, 
1949, p. 91). Either because Caesar had held this office or because 
Augustus saw in it a good means of combining the headship of Church 
and State in one man, he took it to himself in 13 B.c. after the death of 
Lepidus, and it was held by all his successors down to Gratian (367-83), 
who is described a century or so later as having rejected, as a good 
Christian, this pagan title (I find, in fact, no epigraphical evidence to 
show that any of the Roman emperors after him, in East or West, bore 
the title). Nevertheless, the head of the Christian Church availed him- 
self of it, and to this day both pontifex maximus (at least in inscriptions in 
or on buildings) and modern derivatives such as ‘pontiff’ have remained 
in use to designate the Pope. 

Tribunicia potestate VII dates the inscription between October (or 
December) 102 and a year later, more probably therefore in 103. Like 
imp., Caes., Aug., and the pontificate, the tribunician power goes back to 
Augustus. It was his means of preserving and continuing the power of 
the old Republican tribuni plebis, who for about four and a half centuries 
had played so important a role in the State. While Augustus and his 
successors used the tribunicia potestas as a sort of foundation of their 
rule, the office of tribune nevertheless continued in existence, though 
only as an inanis umbra et sine honore nomen (Pliny, Epist. i. 23. 1). 
Inscriptions record it down to at least the third century, and it is men- 
tioned in the fifth-century Theodosian Code as still in existence. Of the 
tribunicia potestas the latest inscriptional record I find in Dessau’s indexes 
is of the year 369 or 370. The repeated imperator (the second time with 
‘iteration’) is also due to Augustus, who had already used it as a new 
praenomen. 

The consulship is like the tribunician power in having a long history, 
but different in not being restricted during the Empire to the emperors 
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and, when borne by them, not necessarily changing in number from 
year to year: they held it when it pleased them to, some of them many 
times, others rather seldom. The office has an unbroken history (if we 
include the ‘consular tribunes’ of about fifty years between 444 and 
367 B.C.) from 509 B.C. to the end of the Empire and beyond, especially 
in the East (an inscription of 689, from Rome, mentions the fourth year 
of the consulship of Justinian II, and the office was finally abolished by 
Leo VI in 886). This may be a ‘world’s record’ for this type of public 
office or title. 

Pater patriae in its imperial usage also goes back to Augustus and con- 
tinues (with a few exceptions) down to at least Justinian I (527-65). 
The earliest certain example belongs to Cicero (both pater and parens) 
for his handling of the Catilinarian conspiracy, and Appian reports that 
‘some think that this honourable title . . . began with Cicero’. But 
Cicero himself shortly before had claimed that Marius was one ‘whom 
we can truly call father of his country and author (parentem) of your (the 
people’s) freedom and of this commonwealth’, and Livy was later to 
write that Romulus after his disappearance had been hailed as a god and 
as king and parens of Rome, and that Camillus at his triumph had been 
called by his soldiers ‘Romulus and parens patriae and second founder 
of the city’. These all seem to have been popular, unofficial designations. 
But in 44 Caesar’s title of parens patriae received official confirmation on 
the coins. One early-modern instance might be cited: the elder Cosimo 
de’ Medici was honoured after his death in 1464 by the title of pater 
patriae. 

Optimus is interesting here as being on its way to becoming a title, 
which Trajan was the first and, except for a short use by Hadrian in 117, 
the last emperor to bear. As a title it dates probably from late August 
114, but Pliny the Younger indicates that as a descriptive epithet it was 
used of Trajan from the time of his accession in 98 (even Tiberius 
appears as princeps optimus in one private dedication, and Pliny quotes it 
from a senate decree honouring Claudius and himself uses it of Nerva), 
and other examples of optimus princeps appear on coins and in inscrip- 
tions from 103 on. Trajan is therefore optimus par excellence. (Most 
recently, F. A. Lepper, Trajan’s Parthian War, 1948, pp. 34-9.) 

Note finally the delicacy of the subjunctive ampliata sint: stated not 
as a fact, but as grounds for the tribes’ expression of thanks. 

As writing, this inscription is a handsome example—handsome but 
not perfect.! There is some crowding—too little space between lines 


? The description of the writing of this and the following texts is due mostly 
to Joyce Gordon. 
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and between the text and the borders—too much variation in the size 
of the letters from line to line (about eight different sizes, line 1 having 
the largest). Only final long z’s, besides those in divi, are taller. One 
interpunct is missing. But the actual cutting is well done. 

Plate III, b, reveals a new world, epigraphically. Even if the plate 
were the size of the original stone, the writing would be very hard to 
read: not only a squeeze but even the stone itself is a trial to the reader 
(see beyond). This is most of the front of a marble tablet (the squeeze, 
which omits lines 1-5 [as also the photograph and Dessau’s text], is 
c. 46 cm. in maximum height and 63 cm. in maximum breadth) written 
on both sides; the front is dated a.p. 218, the back 218/219 (front: 
CIL vi. 2104.a; Dessau, 5039; only the Carmen Arvale: CIL i*. 2, 
addenda, p. 717). It is one—perhaps the most important—of the many 
extant marble-inscribed records of the meetings of the Arval Brethren, 
a priestly college of great antiquity, which seems to have fallen into 
decay during the Republic, been revived by Augustus, and continued in 
existence until at least the reign of Gordian; the records thus far dis- 
covered (three new fragments were found in Rome in the 1940’s) range 
from 21 B.C. to A.D. 241. The college consisted of twelve members 
chosen from the most distinguished senatorial families by co-optation 
and included always the ruling emperor (Oxf. Class. Dict., s.v. ‘Fratres 
Arv.’). The present tablet is specially important because it contains the 
Carmen Arvale, one of the oldest specimens of Latin. 

The front records the proceedings of two days, 26 and 28 May 218. 
It will be enough to give the text for the latter day. It reads as follows, 
from near the end of line 11 (letters and numerals printed in italic type 
are doubtful or only partially extant or written incorrectly): 


Item IIII kal(endas) Iunias | in luco deae Diae Alfenius Avitianus pro- 
mag(ister) ad aram immol(avit) porcil(ias) piacul(ares) IZ luci coinq(uiendi) 
et operis | faciund(i); ibi vacc(am) honor(ariam) imm(olavit) et inde in tetra- 
stylo revers(us) subsellis consed(it). Deinde reversus ad aram | extas reddidit 
porciliar(es). Item in circo, in foculo arg(enteo) cespiti ornato, extam vac- 
c(inam) redd(idit) et in tetrastylo | reversus est et in codice cavit et praetextam 
deposuit et in papilione suo reversus. Promeridie autem | fratres Arvales 
praetextas acceper(unt) et in tetrastylo convenerunt et subsellis consederunt 
et caverunt | se adfuisse et sacrum fecisse et porcilias piaculares epulati sunt 
et sangu(in)em. Postea inde praetextati capite velato vittis spiceis coronati 
lucum adscenderunt et per A/fenitum Avitianum promag. agnam | opimam 
imm(olaverunt) et hostiae litationem inspexer(unt). Perfecto sacrificio omnes 
ture et vino fecerunt. Deinde | reversi in aedem in mensa sacrum fecerunt 
ollis et ante aedem in cespite promag(ister) et flam(en) sacr(um) fecer(unt).| 
Item foras ad aram reversi thesauros dederunt; item flam(en) et promag. 
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scyfos arg(enteos) cum sumpuis | vino repletis ante osteum <et)' acerras 
<ferentes>' ture et vino fecer(unt) et ante osteum restifer(unt), et duo ad 
fruges petendas | cum publicis desciderunt et reversi dextra dederunt laeva 
receperunt; deinde ad alterutrum sibi redd(iderunt) | et public(is) frug(es) 
tradider(unt). Deinde in aedem intraver(unt) et ollas precati sunt et osteis 
apertis per clivum iacta|verunt, deinde subsellis marmoreis consed(erunt) et 
panes laureat(os) per public(os) partiti sunt. Ibz omn(es) lumemulia | cum 
rapinis acceperunt et deas unguentaverunt, et aedes clusa e(st); omnes foras 
exterunt. Ibi sacerdotes | clusi, succincti, libellis acceptis, carmen descindentes 
tripodaverunt in verba haec: ‘Enos Lases iuvate, | [en]os* Lases iuvate, enos 
Lases iuvate; neve luaerve Marma sins incurrere in pleores, neve luerve 
Marmar | [si]ns incurrere in pleoris, neve luerve Marmar sers incurrere in 
pleoius; satur eurere Mars limen | [salle sta berber, satur fufere Mars, Jimen 
sali sta berber, satur fufere Mars limen sali sta berber; | [sem]unis alternei 
advocapit conctos, semunis alternei advocapit conctos, simunis aitervie advo- 
caiit | [conct]os; enos Marmor iuvato, enos Marmor iuvato, enos Marmor 
iuvato; triumpe, triumpe, trium|[pe, triJumpe.’ Post tripodationem deinde 
signo dato publici introier(unt) et libellos receperunt. 


Luci’ coinquiendi, operis faciundi: genitives with piaculares, ‘as expia- 
tion for any pruning of trees or other work to be done’ that year; more 
properly, one coinquit, i.e. deputat, arbores in luco. vaccam honorariam: 
so called because ‘non piaculi causa, ut porcae, sed ob honorem deae 
sacrificata’, Henzen (1874) after Marini (1795). tetrastylo: a building in 
front of the grove of the.Dea Dia, large enough to contain a triclinium 
and subsellia for the brethren; the ablative for the accusative occurs 
several times here after in, good inscriptional examples of the fact that in 
the post-classical popular language the two cases became completely 
confused. subsellis: a phonetic spelling, echoing the common pronuncia- 
tion of the dative-ablative plurals of zo- and 7@- stems; similar are gratis 
and ingratis (‘gratis’ in English since 1477, so the Oxf. Engl. Dict.), but 
in their case the contracted form became and remained the regular 
spelling, presumably because of their use as adverbs. extas: both this 
and extam are found here for the usual exta. reddidit: ‘offered’ as a 
sacrifice. circo: a regular circus oval, undoubtedly near by, where chariot 
races were held after the ceremonies and banquet; quadrigae, desultores, 
carceres, quadrigarii, bigae, creta are all mentioned in these records. 
foculo . . . ornato: ‘a silver brazier decked with turf’. in codice cavit and 
caverunt se adfuisse: ‘signed a book attesting to the sacrifice’ and ‘to their 
presence’. papilione: originally ‘butterfly’, here ‘tent’ (hence Engl. 

? These are absent from the stone, but conjectured as necessary. 

2 Square brackets indicate losses caused by the stone’s being broken. 


3 The comments are limited to matters not sufficiently explained in Lewis 
and Short. 
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‘pavilion’). promeridie, i.e. ante meridiem. epulati sunt: ‘they ate’, or 
more likely only ‘tasted’, the parts of the pork not offered to the goddess, 
as well as tasted of the blood from the victim (another fragment shows 
that after this tasting ceremony they finally dined in town). 

lucum adscenderunt : ad lucum occurs in another fragment; the grove was 
obviously on higher ground. hostiae litationem inspexerunt: ‘they 
examined the entrails of the victim to see whether they were favourable’ 
(Henzen). fecerunt: ‘made an offering of’. sacrum fecerunt ollis seems to 
mean ‘performed a sacred rite with (earthenware) pots’, though this is 
not clear (cf. ollas precati sunt beyond). thesauros dederunt: ‘made con- 
tributions of money’. scyfos, i.e. scyphos. sumputs, i.e. simpuviis. osteum, 
i.e. ostium, the door of the temple (ante osteum would be better before 
ture et vino). fruges: perhaps brought by the public, perhaps those 
consecrated the day before. publicis: public slaves who served the 
brethren. desciderunt: Henzen thought: ‘forma quaedam vulgaris pro 
descenderunt’. dextra . . . receperunt: ‘they passed the fruges by taking 
them with their left hands and giving them with their right’. ad... 
geddiderunt: ‘gave them back to each other’(?). ollas precati sunt: 
‘uttered a prayer to the pots’ (?). per clivum iactaverunt: ‘threw them 
down the road leading up to the grove’. Jumemulia: an herb? containers? 
deas, i.e. statues of goddesses, probably Dea Dia and Juno. Uibellis, in 
which was written the following carmen, so that no one in reciting might 
make a mistake, which would require expiation and repetition of all or 
part of the ceremony. carmen descindentes must mean about the same as 
carm. dic(entes) used in the records for A.D. 219; see descindo in Lewis 
and Short. 

Of the meaning of the Carmen there has been no end of discussion, 
most recently on a large scale by Eduard Norden, Aus altrémischen 
Priesterbiichern (Lund and Leipzig, 1939). Here is Professor E. H. 
Warmington’s translation of it, which appears in vol. iv of his Remains of 
Old Latin Newly Edited and Translated (Cambridge, Mass., and London, 
1940, The Loeb Classical Library), pp. 251, 253: 


‘Oh! Help us, ye Household Gods! (3 times) And let not bane and bale, O 
Marmar, assail more folk. [Doubtful . . . Perhaps: “the multitude”. Or: 
“Don’t let us through bane or bale join the majority.” ’] (3 times) Be full 
satisfied, fierce Mars. Leap the threshold! Halt! Beat the ground! [‘This 
is a guess (= verbera!). It may be merely an ejaculation. . . . Preller suggested: 
“Enter thy temple (cross the threshold) and stay thy scourge.” ’] (3 times) 
By turns address ye all the Half-Gods. [‘Some take conctos as nom. sing. = 
quisque, with advocapit as 3rd pers. sing. But I take conctos as acc. plur. and 
advocapit as advocapite = advocate since all the other sentences are imperative. 
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Semunes = semones = semi homines? Cf. Semo Sancus. Or was the name 
derived from semen? Gods of Sowing? Sowers?’] (3 times). Oh! Help us, 
Marmor! (3 times). Bound, bound, and bound again, bound and bound 
again.’ 

Though the writing is fluent and good-looking with its straight, neat 
lines and general harmony, closer examination reveals that it is difficult 
to read and contains many errors. The letter A never has a crossbar (not 
remarkable, but adding to the difficulty of reading), E and F are often 
confused by the scribe, I and L even more often. Sometimes P is written 
as T, and S as a P-like letter. G has quite a tail. H is pretty uncial in 
character and easily taken for IT (once by the scribe himself). Even I 
varies, and L has several forms. Perhaps the worst of all is R: all varia- 
tions of the normal form, as well as several of the cursive, appear. There 
are even letters with bits missing, e.g. D once with no vertical. Punctua- 
tion is quite erratic: the letters are very close together except sometimes 
between words. There are many abbreviations, all of suspension type 
(letters omitted at the end of the word; sanguem for sanguinem can hardly 
be intended as an abbreviation). ” 

Perhaps the stonecutter copied from a text written in a running or 
cursive hand. At any rate he seems either not to have understood, or 
been unable to read, his text perfectly: the real errors seem not to be 
mere slips, not merely letters omitted or transposed. The fact that even 
the repetitions of the Carmen contain many errors confirms this (as well 
as casts doubt on his intelligence). The ends of the last eleven lines or so 
are particularly hard to read; the stone seems worn here. The writing— 
except for its numerous errors and greater illegibility—is fairly charac- 
teristic of its period for this documentary type of text; H, which one 
would think an easy letter, and R often present problems in such third- 
century ‘documentaries’. 

Plate IV, a shows the front (c. 54°5 x 58-5 cm. within the borders of 
the squeeze) of a large marble statue-base, dedicated (as the left side 
tells us) 8 Aug. A.D. 378 (CIL vi. 1751; Dessau, 1265). The language is 
typical of the fulsomeness of inscriptions honouring the emperors and 
other important figures of the later Empire, and at the same time reminds 
one of the Scipionic epitaphs of the Republic. The subject of the present 
dedication, Sex. Petronius Probus, was one of the most distinguished 
nobles of his age, thanks largely to his wide properties and his favour at 
court. He seems also to have been a selfish politician, who sacrificed a 
friend to his own advancement, hoodwinked the Emperors Valentinian 
and Theodosius for years, and induced lower-ranking officials, provinces, 
and cities to set up statues in his honour (such as the one that adorned 
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this base) and to send representatives to sing his praises to the emperor. 
He died c. 390 shortly after embracing Christianity and, with his wife, 
was honoured with a tomb in St. Peter’s adorned with Christian verses. 
To him are addressed a flattering poem and epistle dedicatory by 
Ausonius, as well as six brief letters of Symmachus and the Ora Maritima 
of Avienus; unflattering is the good bit that Ammianus Marcellinus has 
to say of him (cf. Dill, Rom. Soc. in the Last Cent. of the West. Emp., 
23, 149 f.). The joint consulship of his sons Olybrius and Probinus in 
395 is the subject of a eulogistic poem by Claudian. 
Our text reads: 


Nobilitatis culmini, litterarum et eloquentiae lumini, auctoritatis exemplo, 
provisionum ac dispositionum magistro, humanitatis auctori, moderationis 
patrono, devotionis antistiti, Petronio Probo v(iro) c(larissimo), proconsuli 
Africae, praefecto praetorio per Illyricum Italiam et Africam, consuli ordi- 
nario: ob insignia erga se remediorum genera Veneti adque Histri peculiares 
eius patrono praestantissimo. 


Line 1: in another honorary inscription, set up in or after 395 by a 
son and daughter, he is called Anicianae domus culmen (on his mother’s 
side), and after his retirement he was the head of the Roman aristocracy. 
Line 2: an epigram attached to manuscripts of Nepos indicates that 
Probus dedicated to Theodosius a collection of his own verse and that of 
his father and grandfather. Lines 3-7 offer teasing little phrases for 
translation. Line 8: The omission of the praenomen in the presence of 
the nomen (the former occurs in other inscriptions of Probus) is an 
indication, though no proof, of a latish date; there seems to be a distinct 
drop in the use of the praenomen from some time in the fourth century, 
along with a corresponding increase in the use of the cognomen alone 
(cf. Dessau, ch. iii; Diehl, Inscr. Lat. Christ. Vet., indexes, I). 

Line 9: viro clarissimo, a senatorial title. Lines 10 f.: this he was four 
times and for 10 or 11 years; as such he was one of four adjutants general 
to the emperors, exercised general jurisdiction in all civil and criminal 
cases originating in Illyricum, Italy (100 miles or more from Rome), and 
the province of Africa, heard appeals from these provinces, and was very 
influential also in their financial administration (Oxf. Class. Dict., s.v. 
‘Praef. praet.’; J. S. Reid, Cambr. Med. Hist. i. 33). Line 11: the use of 
per seems to foreshadow the meaning ‘for’ of its Romance derivatives. 
Line 12: this he was in 371, with one of the three ruling Augusti, the 
young Gratian. Line 14: adque for atque, as often in the inscriptions. 
The Veneti and Histri are P.’s peculiares probably because he or his 
family, or at least a branch of it, came from Verona (in another honorary 
inscription, from Verona or near it, he is called civis eximiae bonitatis). 
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The writing shows some of the irregularity characteristic of much 
third-century and most fourth-century production (Pope Damasus’ 
stonecutter with his special style and the work on a few official monu- 
ments are exceptional). The writing surface of the stone is not finely 
dressed or polished. Though the cutting is smooth and does not give the 
appearance of being hacked out by an amateur, as we see it in some 
inscriptions of the humble Christians of the period, it does not have the 
finished look of the skilled craftsman’s work. There is no shading, the 
lines are only approximately straight, letter-heights within lines vary 
considerably, letter-shapes are not constant, and no reason for their 
variety is apparent: note M with centre point touching or not touching 
the base, P with loop usually small except in proconsuli in line 9, but 
varying between open and closed, the down-slanting or down-curving 
base of most Ls (those on the side are properly rectangular); two As in 
the lateral inscription have the crossbar dropping toa point in the middle. 
Perhaps the single least pleasing feature of the composition, however, 
is its spacing—the height of lines varies with no rhyme or reason, all 
but two lines of the front begin close to the left border and end where 
they will, the letters of some words are crowded together while other 
words have an unnaturally broad space between letters. So harmony 
is absent. 

The punctuation is interesting, too: on the front there is none at all 
except for the ivy leaves setting off VC in line 9, while on the side it 
occurs in the usual places between words except once and is added at 
the end of three of the six lines. In all, there are three designs—a far 
cry from the simple, usually small, square or triangular or comma shapes 
of the Republic and early Empire: distracting and not decorative. 

Pl. 108, 5, closes the selection appropriately with an inscription that 
may symbolize for us both the ancient world and the medieval—the 
Latin language on the one hand, Christian thought and art on the other. 
It shows a marble slab, c. 19 x 58 cm. (thickness ?—it is now inserted in a 
wall of the Lateran Museum), incised with a design of the mono- 
grammatic cross, with A and 22 suspended from the crossbar as though 
from a pair of scales, the whole within a wreath of palm branches 
flanked by a dove and olive branch on either side; and, subordinate to all 
this, an inscription broken in two by the central design; A.D. 408 or 431 
(an Anicius Auchenius Bassus was consul both years, very likely father 
and son; neither reason given for preferring 431 to 408 is valid any 
longer: neither the alleged Gothicness of the subject’s name [see beyond] 
nor the omission of the second consul’s name [he was Eastern in both 
years, not, as De Rossi thought, Western in 408; therefore the omission 
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SEVEN LATIN INSCRIPTIONS IN ROME gi 
is quite as possible in 408 as in 431]). (Diehl, op. cit. 2921, but not, 
as Diehl says, periit.) 

All the details of the symbolism are common in early Christian 
inscriptions: the monogrammatic cross (according to Marucchi, one of 
the post-fourth-century forms of the Constantinian monogram) formed 
of the first two letters of Xpiotdés, the alpha and omega signifying Christ 
the Lord (Rev. i. 8), the wreath of palm branches expressing perhaps 
victory (‘over the world and the passions’, Marucchi), the doves and 
olive branches symbolizing peace. 

Subordinated to the symbolism is the inscription, with its small 
letters, which reads as follows: 


Innocus puer nomine S]iddi hic bixit meses || quator, dies biginti qua|tor 
petitus in pace III id(us) || Aprilis Anicio Auchenio | Baso consule. 


Innocuus and its relatives are favourite words of approval in the 
Christian inscriptions, and the spelling with one u occurs a number of 
times (V for VV is not very rare in the pagan inscriptions). All previous 
editors have read the name ‘Siddlhic’, several have called it Gothic, and 
at least two have considered its Gothicness one of the points favouring 
the date 431 as against 408—the Goths not having invaded Italy and 
sacked Rome till 410. But the stone really reads SIDDIHIC (even the 
photograph shows clearly the difference between the numerous 7’s and 
the two /’s of line 3), and even the spelling ‘Siddlhic’ has not induced 
any Germanists or Gothic specialists, so far as one can discover, to 
accept the name as Gothic. We therefore read ‘Siddi hic’: ‘a boy by the 
name of Siddius (or Siddus) lived here’, i.e. ‘in this world’. 

Nomine with the genitive, though apparently much rarer than with 
the nominative in early Christian inscriptions, is found occasionally. 
Diehl lists ‘Mandroni venerando nomine fulget’ (verse), perhaps also 
‘infantola nom(ine) Witildes’ and ‘puella numine [sic] Munetrudis’, 
though he lists these latter as nominatives. (Fiebiger-Schmidt refer to 
the former as ‘Witilde’ in their note on the inscription, but list her as 
‘Witildes’ in their index.) Diehl has also several possible Siddii: 
‘Refr(i)geri (imperative formed from the vocative of the nickname 
‘Refrigerius’) tibi dom(i)nus Ippolitus, Sid(oni?)’, ‘Siddi[. . ., qui vi]xit’ 
&c., and ‘Aurerelius [sic] Gregorius fecit sidi carissime compari suae 
Felicisrme [sic] in pace’ (his note: ‘Sidi? ... an sibi (et) ?). 

Hic will mean in (hoc) saeculo, as in Diehl 2755, ‘Ulpi Valeriani, fili 
rarissimi, corpus hic sepultum est, quae [sic] bis binos annos et dies 
XXVIII hic fuit in saeculo’ (both ordinary and Christian meanings 
exemplified) ; cf. Thes. L.L., s.v. ‘hic’, adv., 2758. 16 ff., sensu Christiano. 
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Bixit illustrates the development of the pronunciation of consonantal v 
from the w-sound of classical Latin through the sound of a bilabial 
spirant (6 in phonetic script, as in Spanish acabar) to the labio-dental 
v-sound of most of the Romance languages; the change is evident in 
inscriptions as early as the first Christian century (E. H. Sturtevant, The 
Pronunc. of Greek and Latin,? 1940, pp. 142 f.). Meses illustrates another 
development of Latin sounds, the disappearance of before s, which 
was about to take place at the beginning of our records, though the 
continued to be written (as in consule here) for centuries (op. cit. 153 f.). 

Quator is one of eleven or twelve ‘misspellings’ of the word that are 
listed in Diehl’s indexes, but it may also point to a variant pronunciation, 
involving the loss not only of the long consonant (often reflected in 
manuscripts and inscriptions) but also of the u after passing through the 
intermediate stage of w. Biginti is like bixit. Petitus in pace may mean 
the same as arcessitus in pacem or arc. ab angelis (De Rossi): a Christian 
way of saying mortuus; or, better, in pace is quite normal and the whole 
phrase means ‘died in (Christian) peace’. The consul’s name is inter- 
esting on several counts: its late form (no praenomen, but two nomina— 
‘genus Auchenium’, Claudian, De cons. Ol. et Prob. 8—and one cogno- 
men: Dessau’s index of consuls shows no similar examples before the 
fourth century); Baso for Basso, like quat- for quatt-; the name of a 
single consul, an indication that by this time in April the name of 
Anicius’ (Eastern) colleague was not yet known in Rome. 

One can scarcely give good marks to lettering so crude as we have in 
this stone, with its lines close together and uneven, letters of varying 
heights, N once turned backwards, and words divided purely by relation 
to the design; but if one attends only to the effect of the whole, one 
cannot deny that its simplicity and symmetry, and even the irregularity 
of the lettering, in conjunction with the design, do not lack charm. The 
uncial H may be noted. The strokes in the cutting seem firm enough 
and have a fairly uniform depth (no shading; serifs at base of I and T 
only). Much of the irregularity comes from the letter shapes themselves: 
small O, big A, slanted and hooked S, I, and T confusable, the diagonal 
of R failing to reach the base, slanted N, the long down-slanting base 
of L. There is no punctuation, and no separation of words except once 
by the design. 
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REVIEWS 


Studies in Ancient Greek Society: the Prehistoric Aegean. By GEORGE 
THomsON. London, Lawrence and Wishart, 1949. Cloth 8vo. Pp. 1-622, 
with 85 figures in the text, 17 tables, and 12 maps. Price two guineas. 


In his Preface (p. 7) Professor George Thomson writes: “This volume is planned as the 
first of several with the aim of consolidating the ground covered in Aeschylus and Athens. 
. .. The task I have set myself is to reinterpret the legacy of Greece in the light of 
Marxism. . . . Our Hellenic heritage must be rescued from the Mandarins, or else it 
will perish, destroyed by its devotees.’ He continues: ‘It need hardly be said that my 
treatment of the subject is severely restricted by the limitations inherent in any single- 
handed attempt to cover so vast a field.’ He notes that it is now ‘clearer than ever that 
Greek history must be studied as an episode in the general history of the Near East’, 
and that that needs collective research. ‘If my work draws attention to that need, its 
very shortcomings will have served a useful purpose.’ But he also hopes to lead others 
‘to renew the vitality of Hellenism, so that it may exercise an influence on the future of 
British culture worthy of More, Bacon and Milton’. 

For all who are not Marxists, the argument of any book in which loyalty to Marxism 
is given the priority must seem endangered by this extrinsic claim. The occasional 
political rancour and bitterness (vide, e.g., pp. 144 and 146) will not always seem to them 
fair or relevant; at one place Professor Thomson can only blame all bourgeois writers 
because he overlooks at least one exception, mentioned, if defectively, in his earlier 
book, but not mentioned now. As he says himself, it simply is not possible for an 
ordinary human being to be able to deal as a specialist with all the subjects. 

Frequently the documentation is too thin, very one-sided, or even hasty. Many 
judgements are like that too, as on pp. 259-62. The old difficulties concerning the 
assumptions of ‘primitive communism’, ‘group marriage’, and a supposed universally 
true sequence of phases in cultural organization remain. In early Greek times mankind 
was strongly aware of the spiritual world; and to write of those times without even 
admitting that a god or a ghost can exist at all—on p. 485 the assurance seems to waver 
—is to commit a grave error. The account of poetry in general, and especially of early 
Greek poetry, leaves out too much for reliability: there are other possibilities. Again 
and again something is presented as certain or nearly certain which is in fact quite 
uncertain. 

The book is dangerous and misleading, but that is only one side. It is also very 
courageous; much of it is written with great intellectual penetration; it raises new 
questions, and it connects questions, new and old, that should be connected. It plots 
the field which the future must work. The comparison of the Greeks with other peoples 
is to be welcomed cordially. Even some of the blows aimed at those who are content 
with their own views hit their mark, and should hit it. The enemy does not always 
deserve all he gets. And due credit is not always given for discoveries made by others, 

Far more must be done, and a vast linguistic equipment used, before early Greek 
history can really be treated as an episode—if that is really what it is—in the general 
history of the Near East. But Professor Thomson has made the task easier. I wish, 
myself, that he would not bring politics and political rancour into it. And people in 
glass houses should not throw stones. Apart from politics and morals, however, there 
is much to be learnt from his able book, and it is most enjoyable to learn it. 

W. F. Jackson KNIGHT 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CV-CVIII 


Seven Latin Inscriptions in Rome 


Six of these seven photographs were taken in Rome in 1948-9 by Joyce 
Gordon, wife of the author of the accompanying article (pages 1-18). The 
seventh (Pl. III, 5) is a photograph of a squeeze of the stone; the squeeze was 
made in the Vatican by the author and his wife. Their thanks for permission 
to prepare, and for assistance in preparing, these and many other squeezes and 
photographs of Latin inscriptions in Rome are due to those in charge of the 
Museo Nazionale Romano, the Capitoline and Conservatori Museums, and the 
Vatican and Lateran Museums, and in particular to Professor Salvatore 
Aurigemma and Dr. C. Caprino (Mus. Naz. Rom.), Dr. Carlo Pietrangeli 
(Capit. and Conserv.), and Baron Bartolomeo Nogara (Vat. and Lat.). 


PLATE CV 


a. Inscribed upper portion of travertine pillar 3-10 x 0°57 X 0°24 m., 
Museo Nazionale Romano (Not. d. Scavi, 1943, pp. 26-8). One of three 
known copies (the others CIL i?. 839; Dessau, JLS 8208) of a praetor’s edict 
marking the boundaries within which it was forbidden to cremate dead bodies 
or to dump manure or carcasses. The prohibited area seems to have been the 
Campus Esquilinus, part of the Esquiline plateau outside the Porta Esquilina, 
Rome; the cremation would refer to human corpses, and the animals are most 
plausibly to be connected with the wild-beast hunts, perhaps also the chariot 
races, of the public games. Generally thought to be of c. 89 B.c. See above, 
PP- 3-4. 


b. Inscribed front of marble statue-base (inscribed surface c. 54x 59 cm.), 
Capitoline Museum (CIL vi. 1375 ‘altero exemplo’). One of twins (in the 
other, Dessau, 917°, the last six lines are arranged differently) found at 
the foot of the tomb of C. Cestius Epulo, Rome (the ‘Pyramid of Cestius’). 
Augustan period, not after 12 B.c. The five heirs, together with Cestius’ 
brother (the latter by courtesy of Agrippa, who relinquished his share of the 
legacy), had the bronze statues and their inscribed bases made with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of some rich fabrics which they were forbidden by an aedile’s 
edict to deposit in the tomb according to the terms of Cestius’ last will and 
testament. See above, pp. 5-6. 


PLATE CVI 


Inscribed bronze tablet, c. 1°151-63 m. Capitoline Museum (CIL 
vi. 930; Dessau, 244). All that survives—the final tablet—of the ‘Lex 
de Imperio Vespasiani’, listing the powers conferred upon Vespasian by 
legislative act (apparently a senatorial decree approved and made law by the 
popular assembly) at his accession, A.D. 69/70. After being concealed in an 
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altar in St. John Lateran by Pope Boniface VIII and long forgotten, this 
tablet was rediscovered by Cola di Rienzi in 1344 and used by him as proof 
of the ancient glories of the Roman populace. See above, pp. 6~7. 


PLATE CVII 


a. Inscribed front (c. 7088 cm. within the borders) of a large marble 
base reported near the Circus Maximus in the fifteenth century, now in the 
Capitoline Museum; A.D. 102/3 (CIL vi. 955; Dessau, 286). It records the 
thanks of the thirty-five Roman ‘tribes’, i.e. the urban plebs, to the Emperor 
Trajan for increasing their privileges and allotting them more space—at the 
chariot races, undoubtedly. See above, pp. 8-10. 


b. Most of the front of a marble (first five lines lacking; the area photo- 
graphed is c. 46 cm. maximum height x 63 cm. maximum breadth) inscribed 
on both sides; found in 1778 in laying the foundations of a part of the 
Vatican and now in the Vatican Museum; the front is dated A.D. 218 
(CIL vi. 2104 a; Dessau, 5039, also lacking lines 1-5; only the last seven 
lines, the Carmen Arvale, CIL i+. 2, addenda, p. 717). One of the many 
marble inscribed records of the meetings of the Arval Brethren, specially 
important because it contains, though in somewhat garbled form, the only 
ancient copy of the Carmen Arvale, one of the oldest extant specimens of 
Latin. See above, pp. 11-14. 


PLATE CVIII 


a. Inscribed front (c. 54°5 x 58-5 cm. within the borders) of a large marble 
statue-base, found in Rome in 1742 and now in the Capitoline Museum; it 
was dedicated (as the left side tells us) 8 Aug. a.p. 378 (CIL vi. 1751; 
Dessau, 1265). The base must have supported a statue of the man honoured, 
one of the most important members of the Roman nobility of the second half 
of the fourth century. See above, pp. 14-16. 


b. Marble slab, c. 19x58 cm., reported in 1723 in the cemetery of 
Commodilla on the Ostian Way outside Rome, and now in the Lateran 
Museum; dated in April, A.D. 408 or 431 (Diehl, Inscr. Lat. Christ. Vet. 2921). 
It is incised with a design of the chrismon, with alpha and omega suspended 
from the crossbar, within a wreath of palm branches flanked by a dove and 
olive branch on either side; to which is subordinated a sepulchral inscription 
broken into two parts by the central design and commemorating the death of a 
baby aged four months and twenty-four days. See above, pp. 16-18. 
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